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ANNE. A Novel. By Constance Fesrvore Wootson, _ Illus- 
trated by C.S. Rewrnart. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 25. 
It proves the author's right to stand without question at the head 
of American women novelists.—New York Tribune. 


FOR THE MAJOR. A Novelette. By Constance FERNIMORE 
Wootson. Illustrated. 16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. 
Some very delightful touches justify those who see many points of 
analogy between Miss Woolson and the late George Lliot—New 


York Times. 


EAST ANGELS. A Novel. By Constance Frsimonk Woo.son, 
1qmo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 25. 
A perfectly sustained and powerful work of Jiction.—Indepen- 
dent, New York. 


RODMAN THE KEEPER. 
Fenimore Wooson,. 


Southern Sketches. By Constance 
lémo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. 

These stories exhibit that unique charm of style and subject which 
stamped Miss Woolson’s earliest work as perfect of its kind.—Critic, 
New York. 


CASTLE NOWHERE. | Lake-Country Sketches. 


By Constance 
Fenimore Woo.son. 


16mo, Ornamental Cloth, $1 00. 
Nine stories, grave, gay, and pathetic, touched with that inimita- 
ble power which marks Miss Woolson.—Boston Traveller. 
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AGGRESSIVE REFORM. 

VHE allegation that civil service reform is in a 
state of syncope is hardly sustained by the facts. 
Its official representatives were never so aggressive 
and positive as now. General SICKLEs is the presi- 
dent of the New York Commission. He is a Demo- 
crat, and not exactly a sentimentalist or a doctrinaire. 
The law makes it the duty of the Mayors of cities 
in this State to introduce the reformed system of ap- 
pointments in municipal administration, and observ- 
ing that some of them disregarded the mandate of 
the law, President SICKLES invited them to Albany to 
explain. The Mayors of Hudson, Jamestown, Dun- 
kirk, and Lockport appeared. The Herald thus de- 

scribes the interview with President SICKLEs: 





“ All cursed in a chorus in the corridors, but put on a contrite 
countenance and pleaded ignorance of the law before the Commis- 
sion. Mayor Oriver [of Lockport], however, proved a Tartar, and 
roused the wrath of General Sickixs to boiling-point before the 
close of the admonitory session. General Sickies fairly gasped 
for breath at the Mayor’s audacity. * What is this all about, any- 
how ? asked Mr. Ottver, after he had answered a few of the ques- 
tions. ‘We want to know whether you propose to carry out the 
law or not,’ replied General Sickies. ‘ No, I don’t,’ answered Mayor 
OLiveR, briskly. ‘ It’s no good, anyhow; it’s a fraud from beginning 
toend. It only keeps a man from putting in somebody he wants, 
and makes him put in somebody he don’t want. We don’t want 
it; we don’t need it; and we won't have it unless we are forced to.’ 
‘What's that?’ roared General Sickixs. ‘Don’t you know you 
teak an oath to enforce the laws of the State?’ ‘Not that law,’ 
responded the Mayor. ‘There ought not to be any such law on 
the books. It’s a nuisance, no matter how you look at it. ‘I 
don’t want your ideas, but your intentions in respect to this law,’ 
interrupted General Sickies. ‘ You have violated the statute giv- 
ing preference to veterans.’ ‘They are first-class suekers, and I 
won’t give them a place anyway,’ broke in Mayor Oiver. Ina few 
minutes which followed this outburst, General SickLes_ laid down 
the law to the belligerent ruler of Lockport in a manner that fairly 
frightened the audience which had gathered during the interim. 
Finally, pausing for breath, he concluded: ‘If I were not a State 
officer I would knock you over the head with my crutch, you igno- 
rant, impudent ass,’ The crutch passed unpleasantly near the 
Mayor's head as the General waved it in his wrath, and the Lock- 
port brave made his escape hastily, and the meeting adjourned.” 

This was not in the least sentimental, but the blow 
of the crutch was not necessary to aid the tone and 
words of President SIOKLEs to convince the astounded 
Mayor that the civil service Jaw is a statute of the 
State binding upon him, and that his further refusal 
to obey it would be punished by the same authority 
that made the law. While the President of the New 
York Commission was thus demonstrating that he 
Was not a puppet, nor the law of the State a mere pre- 
tence and trick, Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, of the 
National Commission, was engaged in the same good 
work. The Collector of Port Huron, in Michigan, 
asked authority to hold a competitive examination 
for certain appointments. Mr. ROOSEVELT is as good 
a Republican as President SICKLES a Democrat, and 


no less aggressive and resolute in official action. The - 


Commission had heard that the Collector at Port 
Huron was of the opinion of the Mayor of Lockport 
that the Jaw was a nuisance and a humbug, and the 
request was for the present refused. Mr. ROOSEVELT 
on behalf of the Commission said: 

“We are especially reluctant to do this, but it is in consequence 


of an article which has appeared in a Detroit paper, purporting to 
be an interview with Mr. Grrr, Collector of Customs at Port Ha- 
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ron. As far as we know, this interview has not yet been repu- 
diated. In it Mr, Gekr is reported as strenuously condemning the 
civil service law, and stating his belief that the proper theory to 
adopt in the management of his office is that implied in the old 
adage, ‘To the victors belong the spoils.’ Mr. Geer being an ap- 
pointive officer of the Custom-house, whose duty it is to administer 
the law which he thus condemns, his expressions render it espe- 
cially incumbent upon the Commissioners to see that no chance 
whatever is given for an evasion of the law. The Commission 
have, of course, no control over the expression of any public of- 
ficer, but they intend to make it their particular duty to prevent 
any administration of the law in accordance with the theories 
enunciated by Mr. Grrr. They will tolerate no violation and no 
evasion of the statute. The examinations are open to all, Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike. All can apply who choose. All 
those applying in proper form will be examined and marked with 
positive impartiality, and will be certified in their order to the ap- 
pointing officer. This statement is to be considered as an authori- 
tative statement of the position of the Commission. The state- 
ments of the kind attributed to Mr. Grer have the effect of keep- 
ing Demoeratie applicants from applying for the competitive ex- 
amination in the classified service. We wish to show them that 
the Commission will take good care to see that Mr. Geer’s words 
remain words only, and do not crystallize into deeds.” 

Like the action of President SICKLES in requiring 
the New York Mayors to observe the law, this resolu- 
tion of the National Commission will greatly illumi- 
nate the public and official mind. When the public 
see that the law was made to be obeyed and must be 
obeyed, and that a Democrat stands as good a chance 
to succeed in the examination and to be appointed as 
a Republican, one of the most persistent misapprehen- 
sions will be removed, and an immense gain secured 
for reform. Precisely the qualities shown by Presi- 
dent SIcKLEs and Commissioner ROOSEVELT are in- 
dispensable to this end, although the actual whack 
of the crutch may be spared. ‘‘Clear official grit” and 
aggressive resolution to enforce the law will wonder- 
fully advance the interests of reform, and the coun- 
try is greatly indebted to the two officers in question. 
Trading and professional politicians have always felt 
that the law was a mere sop to the “‘ better element,” 
and was not intended to be executed.. This was also 
the view of some of the officers to whom its execution 
has been committed. Such officers have evaded it in 
every ingenious way, and have confirmed the incre- 
dulity among applicants of its honest enforcement. 
Republicans have believed that Democrats were sure 
to be preferred under Democratic administration, and 
vicé versa. The National Commission proposes to 
demonstrate the fallacy of this view, and to secure the 
honest enforcement of the law. In this determina- 
tion they can count upon the cordial support of all 
honest citizens. This support may be needed, for it 
is.not. impossible that the conviction that the law is 
to be honestly enforced will lead to a strong effort 
for its repeal or modification. This should be met in 
the spirit of Mr. RoosEVELT. There should be no 
** diplomacy,” 
those who favor the maintenance of the outrageous 
abuse of treating the service of the people as the loot 
and prize and property of a successful party. Mr. 
ROOSEVELT has done much excellent public service, 
but none better than that in which he is now en- 
gaged. 








OPENING THE CAMPAIGN IN OHIO. 


THE political campaign of the year opened in Ohio 
by the action of the Republican Convention. It was 
an event of peculiar interest as the first important 
demonstration of the administration party since its 
return to power. But that its action was inspiriting 
or auspicious, no honest Republican would assert. 
The three able and chief Republican leaders in Ohio 
are Senator SHERMAN and Messrs. BUTTERWORTH and 
McKInLey. . They were all opposed to the renomina- 
tion of Governor FORAKER, but Governor FORAKER 
was renominated. Whatever may be his private 
virtues, as a public man he is merely an extravagant 
partisan of the Corporal TANNER school. His appar- 
ent aim is to produce a sensation by outdoing the 
party violence and folly of the most reckless stump 
ranters, and that, as against the wishes of the Repub- 
licans we have mentioned, he should be enthusiasti- 
cally selected as the representative of Ohio Repub- 
licanism, is a very.significant fact. As the New York 
Tribune truly remarks, the platform matches the 
candidate. - Its important points are the declarations 
for protection and for a general service pension, the 
extraordinary bid for the Irish vote in specifically 
praising the appointment of Patrick EGAN, and the 
absolute silence in regard to civil service reform. 
This is what is now called Republicanism in Ohio. 

The declaration for protection, although not in ac- 
cord with the views of original Republican leaders, 
is the present platform of the party. But the de- 
mand for a general service pension is a new depart- 
ure. It is not a pension for wounds, illness, or dis- 
ability, or even poverty, but for service only, to be 
paid to the vigorous and prosperous as well as to the 
disabled. It would consume the surplus and stimu- 
late even an increased tariff, while it would suspend 
all enterprises looking to national defences, and de- 
grade the generous and noble instincts of unselfish 
patriotism. This it would do, not because of any 


- necessity or obligation, or even as national charity, 


but simply as a bid to secure the ‘‘soldier vote.” 
The bid for the other vote, the Irish, is made in the 
form of commending the appointment as a foreign 


no attempt at. ‘‘conciliation,” with : 
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Minister of the United States of a newly naturalized 
Trish agitator, whose sole political interest, so far as 


‘appears, is the contest of Ireland with England. 


This is the only appointment of the administration 
which is praised, and this appointment is intended to 
conciliate, among others, the members of a secret club 
of foreigners organized to take part in foreign politics, 
and now implicated in murder in pursuance of its 
ends. d 

While the Ohio Republican Convention thinks fit 
to make these declarations as illustrating the Repub- 
lican principles, policy, and spirit of to-day, it care- 
fully and contemptuously omits any allusion to the 
question of civil service reform, upon which the na- 
tional platform of last year made so trenchant a dec- 
laration. In Ohio, it appears, profuse adulation of 
Irish dynamiters is good Republicanism, but civil ser- 
vice reform is not. It was stated in the accounts 
that Mr. McKINLEY, who reported the national re- 
form declaration of 1884 and 1888, would submit a 
resolution of the same general character to the plat- 
form committee. If he did so it was rejected, and 
even the amusing remark of tlie chairman of the 
Convention that the party had pledged itself to re- 


- form and would keep its pledge, was received with 


grim impatience. This is the opening of the Repub- 
lican: campaign for 1889. That there are hosts of 
honest Republicans disgusted with such a party man- 
ifesto is unquestionable. But if a party be an agency 
to promote the public welfare, would it be better for 
the Republicans to succeed or to be defeated upon such 
a platform ? 





TRUTH OR GOOD-NATURE? 


WHEN a famous orator was denounced as inhuman 
and malignant for criticising severely the conduct of 
a public man who had been dead for many years, he 
replied to his censors, ‘‘ If the lapse of a few years is 
to make forgetfulness of evil-doing a duty, I have of- 
fended; but if it be a duty to prevent evil-doing, you 
are the offenders.” One of the most powerful incen- 
tives to upright living and to the honest discharge of 
public duty is the certainty that weakness or coward- 
ice or carelessness or selfishness or venality in the 
discharge of such duty will cover the memory of the 
offender with odium. Ifthe treatment of public men 
during their lives is often bitterly unjust to them, the 
treatment of them after their death is often a signal 
injustice to the community and to public morals. In 
the height of TWEED’s success, when he was trium- 
phantly stealing the public money and corrupting 
public life, the tons of coal that he gave to the poor, 
and the pretty plots of flowers in the City Hall Park 
and the Battery, led many a man to say, “‘ Well, old 
TWEED may be a thief, but he has a good heart.” Such 
shrewd little tricks appealing to universal good-na- 
ture led to the shallow and reckless condoning of 
great crimes against the community. There was a 
vague feeling that the coal and the flowers proved a 
certain goodness of heart upon TWEED's part. But it 
was forgotten that the money which paid for them 
was stolen, and that it was spent, not for the purpose 
of relieving suffering, but to facilitate further stealing. 

The orator to whom we alluded laid down a funda- 
mental principle of public duty. Plain speech in re- 
gard to official conduct is as much a moral obligation 
of the press as honest administration of his trust of a 
public officer. Yet such plain speech and censure 
are often denounced as detraction and @ serious pub- 
lic injury because discrediting public life. Falsehood . 
and slander are deserving of that denunciatioa. But 
that is not its intention. The denunciation implies 
that all such comment upon public men and life is 
false and slanderous. As uttered by many public men 
it has the purpose of TWEED’s coal and flowers. It 
is intended, by charge of slander, to divert attention 
from fraud. A newspaper calls attention to some- 
thing ‘‘shady ” or ‘‘ crooked” in the course of a Sen- 
ator or a Representative or an executive officer, and 
thereupon we are told that the campaign of mud has 
opened, or that the statement is a secret stab, or a 
base calumny, or jealousy, or the detraction that al- 
ways dogs public men. But this is a retort merely, 
notadenial. It is the discoloration of the water, pre- 
sumably to facilitate escape. 

The newspapers which, in commenting upon the 
late death of Simon CAMERON, have told the truth 
of his career have performed a more patriotic public 
service than those which have celebrated his political 
smartness and unscrupulousness and pecuniary suc- 
cess. The latter have aided to debauch public senti- 
ment, which certainly needs no encouragement to ac- 
cept such success as the chief prize of life. The former 
have shown that whatever the lapse of years and the 
peacefulness of declining life, the truth will be told 
at last, and the pure ideals of public character -will 
be vindicated. Yet how strong is the temptation to 
conceal and distort public wrong in high places is 
shown by the fact mentioned by the Philadelphia 
Telegraph, that although President LINCOLN sum- 
marily removed Mr. CAMERON from the Secretaryship 
of War after the public censure of the House in 1862, 
practically for official corruption, yet in the very act 
of removal he appointed him to another honorable 
office, aud subsequently permitted the preparation and 
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publication of a correspondence which conceded the 
fact of the removal, and:substituted for dismissal for 
the highest cause a voluntary resignation. Mr. Lin- 
CCLN’s good-nature was infinite and the national sit- 
uation was perilous, but this incident seems to us 
the most to be regretted in his whole career.. 





THE AXE AMONG TREES. 


IN an article upon a seasonable topic, the thinning 
of trees in a public park or other artistic grounds, 
Garden and Forest mentions in passing a truth which 
is exceedingly suggestive, the American indifference 
to technical knowledge, except in industrial or imme- 
diately money-making pursuits. The source of the 
indifference is evident. If, as our institutions and 
traditions assume, any branch of public duty may be 
assumed by anybody at a moment's notice, as was 
wittily said of Lord JoHN RUSSELL, respect for spe- 
cial training will certainly be in danger of declining 
among us. Rev. Dr. Storrs recently resigned, very 
properly, his position as Park Commissioner in Brook- 
lyn upon ascertaining that the taste and knowledge 
of the Commission have no authority to enforce them- 
selves, and that. the Commission did not really con- 
trol the work for which it was. responsible. One 
great advantage of the presence of a man like Dr. 
STORRS in an important public office of the kind is 
that his action, with the plain statement of his rea- 
sons, has resulted promptly in such modifications of 
the system that he has been reappointed. It should 
seem that our common-sense, upon which we not un- 
reasonably pride ourselves, would suggest that works 
of art should be intrusted to artists, and the manage- 
ment of public works requiring taste and intelligence 
to citizens who are possessed of such qualifications. 

Private owners and Park Commissioners may con- 
sult with great profit a recent report upon the use of 
the axe in plantations of trees. The occasion of the 
report is an illustration of the general feeling that a 
park may be managed without specific knowledge or 
training. The public was of opinion that the axe 
was used too freely in the Park, and was evidently 
inclined to the belief that any tree cutting is a wrong 
to be promptly arrested, This feeling should not 
have existed in regard to any great park, for the rea- 
son that it should have been known that the axe was 
under the control of perfectly qualified judges, and 
that when the axe fell it was because it ought to fall, 
whether or not at the moment the uninstructed cit- 
izen perceived the reason. A controversy having 


arisen, the question was referred to two experts, one - 


the most accomplished authority upon the subject in 
the country, Mr. OLMSTED, and the other Mr. HarrI- 
SON, the secretary of the American Forestry Congress. 
Their report is brief, interesting, and conclusive. 
_ Their judgment in substance is that the public oppo- 
sition to the tree-thinning axe is mistaken, and that 
its wise and liberal use is indispensable to the beauty 
and true purposes of a public park. The report is 
enriched with the opinions of all the chief authorities 
in sylviculture except EVELYN. He wrote especially 
with a view to the growth of trees to repair ‘‘the 
wooden walls” of England, the supply of which had 
suffered in the civil wars. But his directions to fos- 
ter the growth of fine trees are strictly pertinent to 
the question of sylvan effects which are sought in a 
park. ‘* When you espy a cluster of plants growing 
as. it were all in a bunch, it shall suffice that you pre- 
serve the fairest sapling, cutting all the rest away. 
And if it chance to be a chess-nut, service, or like 
_ profitable tree, clear it from the droppings and incum- 
brances of other trees that it may thrive the better.” 
This is the principle which underlies the report. The 
moral is, do not fear the axe. The lesson of wisdom 
and experience is, as Messrs. OLMSTED and V AUX say, 
that when the axe is not used the presumption is of 
unfeeling or ignorant management. It follows that 
since the axe ought to be used it must be used wisely, 
and a wise use can be secured not by a majority vote 
of a political board, but by the counsel of experts. 
Kven if anybody is fit to be a postmaster, everybody 
is not fit to direct a great work of landscape art. 





A PUBLIC LOSS. 


THE retirement of Mr. E. O. Graves from the head of the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving at Washington is a seri- 
ous public loss, Mr. Graves belonged to that class of pub- 
lie officers of which the ,late Postmaster Pearson and 
Naval Officer Burt are conspicuous examples: men of the 
highest character, of especial knowledge and trained abil- 
ity, who have an experience and familiarity with the busi- 
ness which are invaluable, and which in the public service 
of wiser nations are retained for the public benefit. 

Under Mr. Graves’s control the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing, like the Post-office under Mr. PRaRSON and 
the Naval Office under Mr. Burt, have been conclusive il- 
lustrations of the simplicity, practicability, and efficiency 
of the reformed system. Of this system they were among 
the earliest and most intelligent friends, and its successful 
initiation and operation were very largely due to their 
skilled kuowledge and sincere interest. The abuses of the 
spoils system were nowhere more flagrant than in the 

* Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and Secretary SHER- 
MAN made Mr. GRAVES chairman of a committee of investi- 
gation of its man nt. His report was a clear exposi- 
tiou of the waste and demoralization consequent upon the 
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practice of creating places to be filled by the political or 
personal parasites of members of Congress. = 

Mr. GRAVES was appointed to the office by President 
CLEVELAND, and under his control it became one of the 
model offices of administration. In submitting his resigna- 
tion Mr. Graves briefly recounted some of the beneficial 
changes accomplished in the bureau: 


“ Among these changes have been the securing of specific ap- 
propriations under proper heads for the support of the bureau, in 
the place of the loose and indefinite system of appropriation that 
formerly prevailed; the discharge of superfluous employés and 
the doing away with unnecessary places; the adoption of a just 
system of promotion ; the classification of the employés in regular 
grades, with fixed annual salaries arranged according to the im- 
portance and responsibility of their duties and their individual 
efficiency ; and finally, the placing of the great body of the em- 
ployés under the protection and beneficent influence of ‘the civil 
service regulations.” ; 


His letter recounts the details of these and other changes, 
and it is a very instructive document. That the public 
service loses such trained intelligence and ability, not be- 
cause its possessor is a party politician, but because he is 
not, is a striking illustration of the folly which will seem 
incredible to another generation. 








MR. LINCOLN’S RENOMINATION, 


THE Hay and Nicoray history of Mr. LINCOLN and the 
war recently described the circumstances of Mr. CHAsr’s 
proposed resignation of the Treasury at the time of the 
failure of the Senatorial movement against Mr. SeEwarb, 
and also his course in regard to the Presidential nomina- 
tion. The Boston Herald, in commenting upon the biog- 
raphy, doubts whether the efforts of Mr. CHasE to secure 
the nomination fall properly within the range of a-life of 
LINCOLN, and insists that if they do the biographers were 
bound to tell the story of Mr. LINCOLN’s endeavors to secure 
a renomination, the Herald holding that Mr. LiIxcoLn was 
a very shrewd politician, and that he undoubtedly inter- 
ested himself, not improperly, in the work of the Conven- 
tion. 

In further elucidation of the election of 1864, the Sun 
recently published some letters of various conspicuous Re- 
publicans after the nomination of that year, revealing a 
strong conviction of the unavailability of Mr. LINcoLN. 
The FREMONT nomination and the CHASE movement in the 
same year, like the attempt to drive Mr. Srwarp from 
the cabinet, were all illustrations of this feeling which is 


familiar to those who recall those days. There was an. 


ardent body of Republicans who thought Mr. LINCOLN too 
deliberate and too slow. But those of them who survive 
would now undoubtedly agree that Mr. LINCOLN was wiser 
than they, and that to put him aside would have been to 
risk the good cause, as the success of the GaTEs and Con- 


WAY cabal to supersede WASHINGTON in command of the 


Revolutionary army would have been a disastrous error. 

The Hay and Nicotay history shows more clearly and 
connectedly than it has-yet been shown the greatness of 
LINCOLN in the general conduct of the war. Mr. CHARLES 
Francis ADAMS, in his eulogy upon SEWARD before the 
New York Legislature, virtually claims for the Secretary 
of State the directior of affairs during the contest. This 
claim has been disposed of by the irrefragable proof fur- 
nished by the biography. ‘The clearer the details, the more 
manifest is Mr. LINCOLN’s remarkable ability. The Times 
well points out that neither Mr. CHase nor the leaders 
whose letters are published by the Sun seemed to compre- 
hend the fact which was the key of the whole situation— 
the profound popular confidence in “ honest ABE LINCOLN.” 
It was a trust which in such a tremendous exigency over- 
bore both the schemes of politicians and the honest appre- 
hensions of upright statesmen. The popular conviction 
that it might be fatal, according to one of LINCOLN’s most 
familiar stories, to swap horses in the midst of the stream, 
was universal, and his renomination was never seriously 
contested. The life of Mr. LINcoLN which is now pub- 
lishing when completed and issued as a book will undoubt- 
edly produce considerable controversy. But its value as 
an important contribution to the history of the civil war 
will not be questioned. 








A NEW COLLEGE OF THE PROPAGANDA. 


THERE is a general and peculiar interest in the organiza- 
tion of the new Roman Catholic university in Washington 
which attaches to none other in the country. It is that its 
primary objeet is sectarian and not educational. It is de- 
signed to be a nursery and seminary of the Roman Catholic 
view of Christianity and of the Church, and not an institu- 
tion in which literature and science are to be studied with 
reference solely to truth, and not to the power of an eccle- 
siastical hierarchy. The question of the-nationality of the 
professors becomes, therefore, a subject of importance. 

When Mr. JEFFERSON founded the University of Virginia 
he sent an agent to Europe to invite eminent scholars to 
become professors. Their religious views were unimpor- 
tant if they were masters of their various branches of 
study. This is the normal principle of a sound scholarly 
foundation. But it is now stated in a letter to the New 
York Times that the Pope is exceedingly anxions that for- 
eign clergymen shall be appointed to chairs in the new 
Washington University. This interest in American educa- 
‘tion would be very pleasing if it existed. But the Pope’s 
anxiety is not for our education, but for our conversion. 
He desires the university to be a college of the Propa- 
ganda, the base of Papal operations in this country, 

Donbtless his Holiness thinks that our colleges are as 
godless as our schools. But his view of the remedy is that 
of an Italian priest, not of an American statesman. He 
holds that the commands of the Vatican in Rome ought to 
prevail over the laws of Congress at Washington, and to 
secure.so far as possible the teaching of this doctrine in 
the new university he would appoint foreign teachers 
who believe it. In a letter about two months ago to ‘the 
Primate of Bavaria the Pope says that Christ has provided 
for the preference of the decisions of the Church, by which 
he means the Roman Church, over laws made by the civil 
power. This is a tolerably comprehensive rule, and very. 


leded 
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pleasant for the head of the Church, whose mandates ara 
to set aside the laws of the land made by the pecple. Our 
present purpose is to extend public knowledge of this view 
of the Pope, who is so anxious that the professors in the 
new university should be foreigners, who would hold his 
view, and would be his servants. That the arrangement 
wonld be advantageous to the Vatican is clear, but it 
is equally clear that it would not be advantageous to 
America. 





THE MCDOW MURDER. 


THE acquittal of Dr. McDow for the murder of Colonel 
Dawson, the editor of the Charleston News and Courier, is 
@ surprising itcident, revealing an extraordinary coudi- 
tion of public feeling. Dr. McDow does not deny that he 
was plotting the ruin of a young Swiss girl who lived in 
Colonel Dawson’s family, and he speaks of her in a ribald 
tone which is incredible as that of a sane man in his situa- 
tion. Colonel Dawson called at’ Dr. McDow’s office to 
remonstrate with him, and McDow killed him. His state- 
ment is that he shot him in self-defense, and a colored 
coachman testifies that he heard McDow ray as much to 
Dawson after the shot. This is the only confirmation of 
McDow’s story. 

The significant fact is not that there was some donbt in 
the mind of some of the jury, but that the acquittal was 
nnanimous, and that it was followed by demonstrations 
of regard and respect. In any civilized community the 
sudden killing of one man by another under such circum- 
stances is the gravest ofevents. But in this case the homi- 
cide itself seems to have been regarded as unimportant. 
But when the slayer acknowledges the infamous offence 
which produced the altercation, and, despite this confession 
and the homicide, he is still honored as a hero and acknow- 


‘ ledged as a gentleman, and we are told that he is of “ good 


family,” or “ well connected,” as if that fact did not make 
the whole affair more amazing, it is impossible not to won- 
der what kind of standards of manliness and conduct pre- 
vail in such a community, or how it excuses itself to the 
decent sentiments of mankind. 

The Evening Post suggests that in South Carolina homi- 
cide is held to be venial if not committed for gain. ‘If 
such a theory be true, South Carolina goes far to justify all 
that has been said of the barbarism which still prevails in 
the State. Undoubtedly the crime which McDow con- 
fessed, one of the basest of which human nature is capa- 
ble, is unhappily not confined to any part of the country. 
Such wrongs are known everywhere. But nowhere else in 
the country is it a title to honor to plan the dishonor of a 
young and defenseless woman in a dependent station, and 
to shoot the man who, with the instinct of an honest man 
and a gentleman, protests. This is a state of sentiment 
which degrades the entire community in which it exists, 
wherever it may be, and which should certainly startle 
every generous and true-hearted gentleman iu it. 








PERSONAL. 


Mrs, Auice Ferns, a sister of Mayor Cuartn of Brooklyn, has 
made her début on the stage of the Globe Theatre in London, 
She hired the theatre and equipped the company herself. Her 
success is said to have been moderate. 

—Srantey’s hair has turned white under the privations which 
he has suffered in his. African explorations, 

—Watt Whitman writes to a friend that he is “easier and 
rather better these days,” but still “a bad old wreck.’” 

—The wife of THomas C. Parr is an enthusiastic amateur pho- 
tographer. She has taken negatives from Florida to Alaska, and 
is seldom unattended by her camera while on her travels, 

—dOne of the saddest of recent occurrences was the death of 
Miss Mary A. Bricuam in a railroad aéeident near New Haven, 
Connecticut. Long known as one of Brooklyn’s most sucecessful 
teachers, she last winter accepted the invitation to become the 
head of Mount Holyoke Seminary, at South Hadlev, Massachusetts, 
as it passed on intu. the more extended sphere of a college. She 
was about fifty-five years old, and was coming back from Massa- 
chusetts to pay Brooklyn friends a farewell visit when she was 
killed. 

—The Hamburg-American Company did a very commendable 
thing in making it possible, under specially favorable terms, for 
nearly four hundred teachers from all parts of the United States 
to enjoy an excursion to and through Europe and back. Tlie party 
left New York June 29th, on the steamer Snevia, Captain Ludwig. 
Some will leave the ship at Southampton, run up-to London, and 
then over to Paris to see the Exposition. The rest will go to Ham- 
burg, and take in Germany on their way to France. Those who 
wish may make a year of it, the tickets being good for that length 
of time. : 

—Rev. Dr. Donatp, Rector of the Church of the Ascension in 
this city, is a young man, but is too conservative an Episcopalian 
to believe in bowling-alleys, gymnasiums>billiard tables, kitchens, 
ete., as church adjuncts, which, he says, transform churches imto 
“ houses of amusement or clubs of physical comfort.” 

—The will of the late Baroness de Fahnenburg, formerly a St. 
Louis_girl, who died several years ago at Nice, France, leaving a 
large property, is to be contested at Louisville, Kentucky. After 
providing for the building of a mortuary chapel at Spa, Belgium, 
to contain her own and the remains of her mother and brother, 
the baroness made a few small personal bequests, and left the 
rest of her estate for building and establishing at Lexington, 
Kentucky, a home for old white Protestant men and women and 
white Protestant children. The will was sustained in St. Louis, 
but the heirs-at-law wish to try their luck in Kentucky. 

—WiuttiaM H. Enewisn, the Democratic nominee for Vice-Presi- 
dent in 1880, is one of the richest men in Indiana. He owns 
nearly one thousand houses, besides other property, in Indianapolis. 
Just now he is employing his leisure in writing a history of his 
State. 

—The late Apram Waxkemany, of this city, was a leader in the 
antislavery movement, and one of the founders of the Republican 
party in this State. He was elected to Congress in 1856 as a 
representative of the Free-soil branch of the Whig party, but was 
afterward defeated by the Know-Nothing candidate. Under Liy- 
cots he was: made Postmaster of New York city, and then Sur- 
.veyor of the Port. ‘ 

—Joun Hanks, a stanch friend and a distant relative of ABRa- 
Ham Linconn, has just died at Decatur, Illinois, aged eighty-eight. 
He introduced the rail-splitting feature into the campaign of 1860, 
furnishing rails which Lincoin split on his farm when a young 
man, Hanks spent $17,000 in electing his friend Presideut, al- 
though he had up to that time been a strong Democrat. 
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, Eames, 
the new American prima donna, has 
been literally the great event of the 
musical season in Paris this year. 





simple and radiant as the lady her- 
a 
eae 
was 
the rare treasure of a voice, and the 
paki her ae 
placed her in the hands of that dis- 
tinguished teacher Madame Mar- 
chesi, in whose school she made very 
rapid progress, Thanks to her mo- 
ee Sone on ee See 
never been deformed nor strained; 
it had no “ holes” in it, to use a pro- 
fessional familiar. term; it needed 


The next experience was an en- 
t at $100 a month at the 
ta Comique at Paris. Month 
month Miss Eames wai 
learning now this opera and now that 
ond wearing oF Ro See Nee oan 

* with impatience, but no chance 
singing was given her. Finally, after 
tions had been made to her 
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' Miss EMMA EAMES, THE NEW AMERICAN PRIMA DONNA.—Faow a Pucrooraru uy Benoun & Co., Pans. 
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souvenirs and landmarks in her 
young career, One is a photograph 
of the director of the Conservatoire 
of, Brussela, with this inscription : 
“A Mile. Eames, & qui il prédit le 
plus bel avenir, son affectueusement 
dévoué. Gevaért. Mai, 1888.” The 
other is a photograph of the author 
of Faust, with these words written 
upon it: “A ma charmante: petite 
Juliette Hames. Ch. Gounod. 13 
Mars, 1889. Début a l’Opéra.” 
Taropore Cur, 





THE TAMMANY HALL OF 


TO-DAY; 

For just a century-has the Tam- 
many Society of New York endared. 
Its celebration of the Fi July 
was this year its on@vh th. 
For all that time it has been, assailed, 
often ly, and its Jhas 
‘remain unim Origina’ Hy 
instituted as a ra. ae for 


the democratic population as distin. 
guished from the aristocratic or Fed- 
eralist portion, it became Democratic 
in politics from the first, gained 
prominence in Jefferson’s time, and 
has ¢ontinued Democratic without 
wavering ever since. Nearly every 
one of the “platforms” of the De- 
mocracy has been framed within the 
walls of the. society, and of those 
which were not, the inspiration has 
come from the same source. 

The Tammany Society is not a po- 
litical organization. It remains as it 
was started, a benevolent association, 
and singularly enough, its adminis- 
tration is the very opposite of demo- 
cratic, Probably ne one, excepting 
the treasurer and some few of the 
higher officers, knows what ie in its 
treasury, or what aid is extended to 
any members who may become en- 
titled to its benefits, No one seems 
to care, and the council does as it 
pleases, or rather acts according to 
. its own judgment, without reporting 
details to the society at large. It 
was named, it is well known, after 
a tribe of Indians, and its officers 
are all called by Indian titles, while 
its members are all “ braves.” 

As was said, however, it was dem- 
ocratic in its inception, and almost 
immediately its members began tak- 
ing an active part in politics, Main- 
taining, as they always have, a rieet- 
ing-place for the uses of the society, 
it was natural for them to use that 
place for political meetings, and 
thus sprang up a political organiza- 
tion, which took its name, not from 
the society, but from the hall where 
it met; and became known as the 
Tammany Hall Democracy. It has 
sometimes been said, not exactly in 
a friendly svirit, that this branch of 
t ratie party owes its vital- 
ity largely to the fact that the Tam- 
many Society always maintained a 
hall which the political workers were 
always welcome to use. Be this as 


i featu di i cit f ion; itisabeau- it may, it is certain that almost every prominent Democrat iii 
tg fall ann’ ag ee ghenarnd ‘head, + nay ae yo ee seayend bk clean-cut | New York has at one time or another in his political career been 


triumphant that we have seen. like a cameo, and crowned with a wavy mass of crisp brown hair. identified with Tammany Hall, though factional differences have 
The freshness ‘on power of her 


a eo Miss Eames’s eyes are bl 


y: her complexion has the clear- led many of them to leave it from time to time and establish or 


nothes extreme sensitivences ness hness of th ; ion, while full of join other “halls” or branches of the party: 
phetacbe at en fg weeficthery will = omen pelanaed Jie still ba pape 7 hp pra might . Probably the most serious embarrassment ever encountered by 
was the ideal Juliette. The next morning the critics were allen- repeat every morning the prayer that the ancients used to address Tammany Hall was its long exclusion from the foremost position, 
thusiastic in oa and Miss Eames 
as a charming by the Parisian musical public. 


2 
F 
: 
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g 
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“ nothing that will give displeasure.” 


adopted : “Gran i i greeabl just ended by the election of last year. To enumerate the causes 
_— pol dap “hye rim fradheomen, pms . of it would be to write a chapter of political history in which no 
; woman 


Leesa. po the Eames lives very modestly with her mother in a simple flat | two authorities would fully agree, and which would Be set down a 
artist. artist belongs public tothe theatre; in the Rue Boissitre. Her engagement at the at present inaccurate by the generality of readers, no matter ow it migh 
aeemels Sein cunts aloof > olga? aonarhuor pt that is con- at least, is more glorious than soni Aigad ade a due be written. It is sufficient to say ag power bes _ eepieed 
nected with the stage and things«stagy. Our picture shows the — to the inexperience of the débutante and to the smartness of the under leaders of anew generation. . Ti _ is ‘nee Seapeee a 
woman, tall, slender, with the lilial elegance of Wat- . Time, however, will soon modify this state of affairs. to-day, and the people know it not. Ti ken ured e 7; oes 
teau’s figures, very su “and lithe in all her movements, having Miss Eames is about to make her second début, as Marguerite in they knew; Kelly they knew; but not yet have : ey _ Pre 
in her and-in-her walk something of the imposing Faust. - She will then sing Sigurd, and next year she will create Tammany Hall ‘will bé under the leadership of Croker and his 
yth 





at Paris the réle of Desdemona in Verdi's In Miss Eames’s chief supporters. 
sitting-room are two photographs which she prizes very highly as 
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To understand the succession to the leadership of Tam- 
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many Hall, it is necessary to explain the man- 
ner in which the organization is carried on. It 
is no new plan, nor have there been, so far as I 
can learn, any.very serious changes made in it 
since it was first established early in the history 
of the association. There is first a General Com- 
mittee of something like twenty-five hundred mem- 
bers, comprising the most active workers in the 
association all over the city of New York. Mem- 
bership in this committee is theoretically a mat- 
ter of election at the primaries, but as a matter 
of fact no man is elected who is not approved by 
the district leaders. This position is easily at- 
tained by any energetic and capable man who is 
willing to devote himself to the political fortunes 
of Tammany Hall. This committee is organized 
by districts, there being, according to the system, 
twenty-five districts in the city, The Assembly 
districts below Harlem River and the Twenty- 
third and the Twenty-fourth wards each counts 
as a district. Over each District Committee a dis- 
trict leader is recognized, and these leaders com- 

the Committee of Twenty-five, who are, so 
long as they hold their positions, the rulers of the 
party. In Tweed’s time he was the acknowledged 
ruler of all, but under Kelly’s control all power 
was, according to his plan, vested in the Com- 
mittee (then of twenty-four), and he ruled only 
by virtue of the following they gave him volun- 
tarily, This later plan obtains to-day, and Mr. 
Croker is even more democratic than was Mr. 
Kelly, for while Kelly atteuded to political mat- 
ters in his private office, sending hither and thither 
for such men as he wished to see, and express- 
ing his wishes (virtually giving his orders) from 
that office, Mr. Croker does not assume even s0 
much of the color of authority. He is careful 
always to maintain the position of an equal among 
the twenty-five, and to rule only by virtue of his 
personal influence. 

Nevertheless, although Tweed was recognized 
as “ Boss” of the party, and became actually 
“ Boss” of the city, and although Croker assumes 
no higher position than district leader, the latter 
is the true successor of the former in the leader- 
ship of the party. 
that this does not imply any similarity in the 
methods or character of the two men. 

After Kelly’s death there was no recognized 
leader for a considerable time, and it may be said 
that his successor was never chosen. There was, 
however, a silent, self-contained man in the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-four whose history comprised 
more than one triumph, and whose power and 
personal strength of character had more than 
once been ized. : 

Judge George C. Barrett, of the Supreme Court, 
had recognized it. While he sat on the bench 
in the first term for which he was elected, a man 
of considerable prominence had been tried before 
him for murder, This man had been a Coroner 
of the city of New York, and had been noted for 
the utter fearlessness and disregard of favor with 
which he had discharged his duties. He had 
been a political leader in a district that was by 
ho means conspicuous for the law-abiding char- 
acter of its citizens, and his contempt for phys- 
ical peril was a subject of admiring comment 
even among the “toughs” of the district. There 
had been a fight at election time, and he had been 
present. Pistols were discharged, and a man 
known to be his enemy was killed. It was said 
and denied that‘he did the killing, and he was 
indicted and tried for the murder. Public opin- 
ion was divided, and although he was acquitted 
in court;the stigma was slow to fade away. 

In time Judge Barrett’s term of office expired. 
He was nominated for re-election by Tammany 


Hall, and the very man, Richard Croker, whom. 


he had tried for murder brought him the offer 
of renomination from Tammany Hall, and. ac- 
cepted in the name of Tammany Hall, as its ac- 
credited ambassador, the thanks of the Judge for 
the honor done him. 

It is characteristic of the man who to-day 
wields such tremendous power as belongs to the 
actual head of this party to listen quietly, saying 
nothing, and making up his own mind, and then, 
when discussion is ended, to act with entire inde- 
pendence. I reported a case in his court once, 
. when he was Coroner and before he was famous. 
An ignorant man of brutal instincts had been 
left temporarily in charge of a well-known chari- 
table institution in the city which is supported 
by some of the wealthiest and best-known peo- 
ple of New York. The trustees were men of the 
very highest standing. The temporary superin- 
tendent was guilty of. an act of gross cruelty 
which resulted in the death of one of the in- 
mates, a poor unknown Italian child. At 
Coroner Croker’s investigation the trustees, 
startled by the importance of the case, made 
every effort to have their employé exonerated, 
and several of them were present in court. Be- 
yond « question they influenced the jury (not il- 
legally, as by bribery) to bring in a verdict whol- 
ly exonerating the accused. Coroner Croker lis- 
tened to this verdict without a word, and thea 
quietly, and without the slightest change in ex- 
pression, said, “The prisoner is committed, with- 
out bail, to the Tombs, to await the action of the 
Grand Jury.” Instantly there was a tumult. 
All the trustees present and several of the jury- 
men stepped up to the Coroner’s desk, with that 
disregard for formality which has always char- 
acterized this particular court, and remonstrated 
vigorously. They urged that it was an outrage 
to lock up a man who had been cleared by a 
jury. They pleaded that it would be a terrible 
injury to the man, and a tertible blow at the in- 
stitution itself, The Coroner arose as they came 
up, and stood like a statue, listening in perfect 
silence till all had said all they had to say. Then, 
as impassive as ever, he repeated, ‘‘ The prisoner 
stands eommitted,” and turned away without an- 
other word. 

No single quality could ever have won for Riche 
ard Croker the pre-eminence he enjoys, and it is 


It should be carefully noted - 
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doubtless owing largely to his political sagacity, 
political honesty, great knowledge of individuals, 
and spotless personal integrity that he is what he 
is to-day, but if one qualification has contributed 
more than another to his success, it is probably 
this direct, downright strength of purpose, un- 
changeable by any outside influence. What such 
a man wants in this world is always his if he live 
long enough. Mr. Croker has been, since his 
term as Coroner, a Fire Commissioner, and is now 
the Chamberlain of the city, having held, I be- 
lieve, no other public offices; but a man’s influ- 
ence in Tammany Hall is.not dependent upon the 
holding of public office. 

This is amply shown by the position of the man 
who stands nearest to Croker, who is consulted 
by him in all party matters of any considerable 
importance in which a ripe judgment and thor- 
ough knowledge of principles and men are re- 
quisite; the man, moreover, who has been Mayor 
Grant’s chief adviser in the very weighty matters 
that have engaged his attention since his elec- 
tion; the man whose voice is listened to in Tam- 
many Hall as the voice of one having authority 
—W. Bourke Cockran. Mr. Cockran has been 
counsel to the Sheriff of New York for two terms, 
and he has served one term in Con but at 
present he holds no public office, and manifests 
no desire to hold any, Yet he is the real counsel 
of Tammany Hall, and is relied upon to formulate 
nearly all, if not all, of its public utterances, and 
is called on to advise as to every important ap- 
pointment that is made in the city government. 

Mr. Cockran is a young man yet, probably not 
more than thirty-five or so. It is said that he 
was educated in Ireland with a view to his enter- 
ing the priesthood. Whether this is or is not 
true, his education was one of unusual excellence. 
Coming to America when hardly more than a 
boy, he became a school-teacher in Mount Ver- 
non, and while pursuing that vocation stadied 
law. He was for a time a student in Ex-Judge 
Tappen’s office, and on being admitted to the bar, 
some dozen years ago, gave up teaching and, de- 
voted himself to legal practice and to politics. 
In both he was greatly assisted by his handsome 
presence, polished manners, and gift of rare elo- 
quence. It is commonly said of him by lawyers 
that he has at command the largest vocabulary 
of any lawyer practising at the New York 
bar. 


Oratory is the sure key to prominence in Tam- 
many Hall. The brilliant speaker, if capable and 
trustworthy, is certain to command attention 
there, and Bourke Cockran was soon recognized 
as one of the most brilliant speakers who had 
ever been heard there. He was recognized by 
John Kelly as an important and a growing man, 
and in the generation which has succeeded Kel- 
ly’s he has taken the highest place to which his 
aspirations apparently lead him. 

Next in importance in the ranks of Tammany 
Hall is the Mayor of the city, Mr. Hugh J. Grant, 
another illustration of the fact that the holding 
of office is not the true test of prominence in the 


organization. Mayor Grant is also.a young man, ,:; 


about the same age as Mr. Cockran, but he holds 
the position of Mayor at a time when it happens 
that the Mayor has extraordinary powers and in- 


- fluence. He first came into prominence in the 


eyes of the public as a member of the Board of 
Aldermen in 1884—the Board which attained the 
greatest depth of infamy of any which the city 
has had for many years. He was almost the 
only member who was considered unapproach- 
able at the time when jobbery and bribery were 
rampant. ‘Jacob Sharp was at the climax of his 
career,.and achieved his last success in life by 
buying the whole of the Board excepting two, 
and Hugh J. Grant was the only one who voted 
against granting him the franchise for the Broad- 
way Railroad. It was a notable instance of the 
value of honesty as a policy, for he was instantly 
a marked man. From that time his advance- 
ment was assured.. He was put in nomination 
for Mayor, and defeated the first time. The next 
election he ran for Sheriff and was elected, and 
last year was elected Mayor. 

’ Mayor Grant, although well educated and a 
tolerably astute politician, is prominent as an ex- 
ecutive rather than as an adviser in the council. 
His established reputation for personal honesty 
and for trustworthiness as a public official makes 
him the most valuable man in the organization 
for the position of fizure-head merely. Shrewd 
and far-seeing rather than able, he is thoroughly 
acquainted with the city and with the men and 
measures likely to prove acceptable to the people. 
Aside from this, he is entively fearless, and his 
party loyalty is beyond a question. P d of 
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hundred members, and is certain to cause prompt 
action. A leader of a district is a great man 
while he is leader, but any dissatisfaction with 
his rule will be quickly known to and considered 
by the Committee ou Organization, and if it is 
justified, there will be a change made almost at 
once, . Thus, with a somewhat arbitrary method, 
the popular will is really paramount in the party. 

Mr. Gilroy has won his reputation as a mem- 
ber of this committee. In all questions of the 
policy of the party, proposed coalitions or feuds, 
gencral_ resolutions, reorganizations, or personal 
changes such as frequently become necessary, his 
judgment is recognized as invariably sound and 
excellent. He was Deputy County Clerk under 
James A. Flack, and was always popular with 
such of the public as had business in that office, 
being a genial, pleasant, and obliging man, as 
well as remarkably gifted with business ability. 
This last faculty was conspicuously shown when 
he was made receiver of the business of Mitchell, 
Vance, & Co. The affairs of the business seemn- 
ed to be hopelessly entangled, yet he straighten- 
ed them out so that payment was made in full, 
and the business was resumed. 

Of the army of other. men who share with these 
four the poner that Tam 


is full of ambitious men, who stand ready at any 
time to pull others down, if thereby they may ad- 
vance themselves, and any prominent position that - 
is held must be maintained by personal strength. 
In the army there are many officers of distinc- 
tion, but not one who has not won that distinction 
by his own exertions. 
very widely. Some hold their places by reason of 
personal influence over their followers in their 
districts, some by reason of political sagacity as 
shown in the council, and some by ability in tone 
practical politics for which Tammany has always 
been famous. - 

Among the twenty-five district leaders there 
are a number who deserve. more than a men- 
tion, though the limits of this article forbid it. 
Ex-Senator W. Plunkett, Sheriff James A. 
Flack, ex-Judge John McQuade, Register James J. 
Slevin (who hg city and oe 
elected Register), ex- John Reilly, 

5. Scannell Jancoe J. Martin, Charles. Bebckler, 

Juhn D. Parroy, and Justice Welde are perhaps 

the most influential members of this committee, 

each in his own way. Each has influence with . 
Croker of some and each wields his power 

to the utmost possible extent, 


Outside of the ranks of the district leaders — 
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has been of such recent origin that her people 
have had no time in whieh to build business 
blocks entirely worthy of the city’s commercial 
i ce. The nearest ap to a repre- 


‘sentative archivectate (y'thia Mame Abid, Gilich 


was built last summer, and which fortunately es- 
caped the fire.- The destroyed were for 
the most part ordinary w structures of the 
frontier and mining camp with such addi- 
tions in the way of paint: ornamentation as 


. the cosmopolitan claims of the young city seemed 
business district 


to demand. Outside of the 
three churches aud twenty-five dwellings were 
destroyed. 

When the position of Durango with respect to 
the surrounding country is considered, it will be’ 
seen that the wooden buildings of the business 
section could well be spared, especially as their 
destruction will be followed by the erection of 
blocks of brick and stone. The city lies in the 
lower part of the valley of the Rio de las Animas 
Perdidas (the River of Lost Souls), in south- 
western Colorado, As its name ies, it is the 
gateway to the rich silver mines of the San Juan 
country to the north and west, and to the coal 
fields of La Plata County near at band. Its settle- 
ment dates back only to 1880, when it became a 
supply point for miners and prospectors going 
into the San Juan region. While its mining fever 
lasted, Durango had all the characteristies of the 
usual mining town, but when the silver excite- 
ment had worn itself tame and threadbare, the 
city assumed the sober and business-like appear- 
ance that it.has since. borne, The silver fields 
were altogether too exteusive and difficult of ac- 
vess for the oft-told mining excitement to con- 
tinue any length of time. 

Not long after the settlement of the place, tle 
cattle-men and sheep-raisers of southwestern Cul- 
orado and northwestern New Mexico made it their 
head-quarters as a convenient shipping point, and 
also as « protection from marauding bands of 
Indians and badly civilized white men.. After- 
ward a smelter was built to handle the ore from 
the San Juan mines, and this in turn tapped the’ 
immense deposits of bituminous coal which un- 
derlie the country roundabout, Still: later, the 
lower half of the valley of the Rio de las Animas 
Perdidas was settled thick with farmers,who found 
a rich market in the mines and among-the stores 
of Darango. Thus the foundations were laid for 
a cularly strong and progressive commercial 

vital of the entire San Juan region in both 

lo and New Mexico. The business of the 

city is already so well established, and active com- 
petition so remote, that the fire will be only tem- 
porary in its evil effects. Indeed, the rebuilding 


- Of the burned district may give to the city an im- 


that will be felt in all parts of the San 

wan country, for by it the people will give un- 
mistakable assurance of their wealth and enter- 
prise. This doubtless will stimulate the promised 
building of a broad-gauge railroad from the Atchi- 


- son, Topeka, and Santa Fe Railway system at Al- 


buquerque, New Mexico, to compete with the 


Denver and Rio Grande Railroad’s narrow-gauge 


is expected to grow 


in political stature. Ex-Senator Grady, famous — 


for his differences with Grover Cleveland, has 
influence than he would have had if he had 


since he returned to the fold. Morgan J. O’Brien, 


- Judge Barrett, Congressman Cox, and others, 


are conspicuous examples of men who have 
power in Tammany without taking an active part 
in the management of the organization. “Ed” 
Kearney and “ Ed” Stokes are credited by rumor 
with having a “ pull,” but if this is true it is held 
by constant intriguing and wire-pulling; they are 
not recognized factors inside the organization. 
The extent of the power held by the men men- . 

tioned as the representatives of Tammany Hall is 
just now very great.. Not since the overthrow of 
Tweed has the party had such control of the city 
as it acquired at the beginning of Mayor Grant's 
term of office. It is true that Mayor Edson was 
nominated for the Mayoralty by Tammany Hall, 
but it was in pursuance of one of those compro- 
mises to which the organization has been com- 
pelled to resort in its struggle for power. He 
was not a Tammany man, and did nothing for 
the organization beyond making Mr. Croker Fire 
Commissioner. The election of 1888, however, 
was one of remarkable importance, in that the 





a large personal fortune, he has always been liber- 
al, and polities being a passion with him, he has 
devoted his attention to it ever since attaining 
his majority. 

Of the fourth man in the group that now holds 
power in New York city, comparatively little is 
known by the public outside of Tammany Hall, 
but few men are better known or more popular 
within the organization. Thomas F. Gilroy, now 
Commissioner of Public Works, has been for 
many years the Seeretary of the General Com- 
mittee of Tammany Hall and of the Committee 
on Organization, and is, moreover, one of the Com- 
mittee of Twenty-five, being the leader of the 
Twenty-third District. 

A word should be said of the Committee on 
Organization as explanatory of the methods of 
party government obtaining in Tammany. It is 
the most important of the sub-committees of the 
General Committee, in that it takes the initiative 
in all matters of discipline, and originates all sug- 
gestions as to the policy of the party. The pow- 
er of Tammany Hall is undoubtedly centered in 
a few, but it is thoronghly understood that a con- 
tinuance in power depends entirely on the pop- 
ular will of the party. Disaffection among the 
voters is therefore promptly noticed in the Com- 
mittee on Organization, which has some five 


ing Mayor was to have the filling of many of 
the most important positions in the city govern- 
ment, which were to become vacant by the expira- 
tion of the terms of office of the incumbents. By 
winning the election, therefore, Tammany was ena- 
bled, in the words of some disappointed politicians, 
to “ build a wall around the city and bar the gates.” 
There became vacant by limitation the offices of 
the Commissioner of Public Works, a Police Com- 
missioner, and the Corporation Counsel. Then 
the City Chamberlain resigned. The offices of 
Mayor, County Clerk, Register, avd Sheriff had 
all been captured by Tammany candidates at the 
election, and Mayor Grant set about filling the 
vacancies mentioned and many mimor ones with 
other Tammany men. Davin “A. Curtis. 





THE CITY OF “DURANGO. 

Tue fire that destroyed-a considerable of 
Durango, Colorado, on Monday of last wack hes 
checked for a time the commercial activity of one 
of the most promising of the younger cities of the 
far West. As in r cases of a similar char- 
acter, however, this calamity may prove to be the 
best thing that could have occurred to make Du- 
rango’s business blocks equal in size and appear- 
ance to those of Denver and Pueblo. Durango 


line from Pueblo and Denver, and to give Duran- 
. an outlet into New Mexico and Arizona. 
ith this increased facility for transportation, 
and with new brick and stone business blocks, 
Darango will stand an excellent chance of doub- 
ling her population within the next five years. 





WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 


THE MARK HOPKINS MEMORIAL—RECITATION ROOMS. 


Tre extreme western county of Massachusetts 
isthe most attractive one in the State, by virtue 
of its diversified mountain scenery, and the glory 
of Berkshire: is ‘her college at Williamstown. 
The county stretches fifty miles along the edge 
of New York State, from Vermont to Connecticut, 
and within the borders of Berkshire the Green 
Mountains begin to decline toward the Sound. 
Rugged mountain-peaks that include Greylock, 
the loftiest summit in the State; 
tile intervals ; rivers 
the landscape, though small 
mercial aspect; bits of lakes and brooks that 


ital of fashion, can understand the spirit 
alty and devotion with which the graduates of 
Williams ‘look back on the institution which nur- 
tured them for four years amid surroundings so 
delightful and stimulating. 

is something appropriate in the fact that 
this institution was m: by the most distin- 
guished son of Berkshire, and that qne who was 
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born under the shadow of Greylock devoted his — field is the most valued of Be- 
life to and-was, during over yond all this, Dr. Carter has added over $400,000 
oat fe N a acaipe queasee wan cateeoves we sot be 
teen ever-was the it money w 
prasasirve: alee nticosays Fe any-man come during President Carter’s administration, 
fone Mark Hewkion, degree | poling of thes allege Recistiet ee ondioty ail 
fest in pun~ y 
surpassed in the of American colle; > i needs of the situation. 
the life of Williams its President, § But m of jances is not the 
and for the -six years of his Presidency— chief result brought about during the eight years 
from: 1836 to — the of the present administration. teaching 
fifty-nine years of his association with the insti- Se ee eens A 
.as teacher, until his death, Juné 17,-1887, college aed relieves the President and profess- 
he was the chief figure in it. In comprehensive. ors of the burden of ~; a Garfield pro- 
ness of thought, in his method of teaching, and _fessorship of ancient , in honor. of the 
the supreme manliness of his life, he seemed most famous of Wi the late Pres- 
much more the outcome of natural surroundings ident of the United States, has been endowed ; 
than the product of books and schools of philos- the Thomas. Thornton Read professorship of 
* ee ee Se ee ess. 
with Dr. Hopkins passed the last or of modern languages; the Barclay Jermain 
as it was the most illustrious, of the college eo 2atagyp bce cows oae aaa by the 
ie eee eran a pave It President; a professor of anatomy and physiolo- 
was left for his successor, the Paul ; a director of the gymnasium; and the just- 


A. Chadbourne, who was in office from 1872 to J. Leland Miller professorship of Amer- 
‘1881, and more ye mone for the present head ican history, literature, and eloquence—these are 
of the college, Dr, lin Carter, to bring about additions and ts of the Carter period. 
& readjustment of the work of the institution ~ Chemistry, nataral history, and physies are taught 
larger lines. The problem that had grown out with full laboratory 

of the vast development of the sciences and in- * scheme of lectures, and modern methods have 
creased i 


meee nes te porer of Nie Anettinn 


prada jen acing more ¢omplex con- _ personal- enthusiasm that distinguishes faithful 
. ditions of modern life and thought. re was _ teaching has been dropped out since the time of 
a great and delicate machine to be built up and Mark Hopk while the little social democracy 
managed, and the Presidency of such « college at Williamstown is in all respects better cared 


had -grown into att administrative office, 
with endless details of ways and 


ership and-ready tact. The old college scheme town, with its wide, park-like Main Street, into a 
had become antiquated. To make room forthe gem among beautiful villages. It seems to have 
many new subjects of inquiry, and the greater | poongh deta atin a A system of draiu- 
thoroughness with which the old ones must be age, introduction of water and gas into the 
presented, made the task of planning a-course of buildings, and the laying of concrete waiks on the 
study a difficult one, grounds are essentials that have been 
Some have met the pressure of these miodern pp) Two hotels—the Tachonic Iun and 
intellectual interests by abandoning all attempt the Greylock—have lately been modernized and 
at discrimination, and offering students unlimited. refitted by Colonel A. D. Bullock, of Cincin- 
liberty of election. This has gone so far in cer- nati, who has become a helpful factor in the 
tain instances as to obliterate the old-fashioned town’s One by one, too, the mansions 
college and give us the university in its stead. of summer residents are rising on the hills that 
Others, adhering to a required curriculumyhave, circle about the old vil pleasant 
in order to broaden and liberalize it, admitted so academic surroundings are found far enough re- 
many subjects that a confused medley of ele- moved from cities to cancel the distractions of 
ments and ats has resulted, almost desti- town, while the days when only the stage-coach 
tute of disciplinary value. Between the relin- penetrated to the college are long past. The sit- 
quishment of all responsibility for the selection uation is therefore admirable for study, healthful 
of studies on the one hand, and a desultory, over- growth, and all manly development. 
Without stopping to consider the things that 
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4 start the” “best e in world” of which 
sided y is so fond of talking, Athletics 


n that needs to. the ‘bo: 
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but they are 
and thought 


part is: tain. wery given in some institutions. Williams has carried 
student, will ire the essentials of*a liberal - off the base-ball pennant in the combination with 
cultare, but a of which is elective, enabling - Amherst, Dartmouth, and Trinity for two seasons, 


l 
the student to gratify his tastes and cultivate his and her standing in foot-ball is respectable. The 
pas yc erent the solution which Wil- » journalism of the college has greatly 
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sence ° — the recognition of another great avenue 
: done toward correcting the fragmenta ‘ of usefulness. It-would be possible to show by 
— a -< statistics touching all the professions that this 


which was inwoduced into the curricula in- 


& 





attempt to satisfy the demands’ of the modern college imparts an impulse that leads to useful 
pangs rs eg electives which - work in life, and ‘tet the dovsead labors of an 
 permitt : sufficient: continuity © underpaid aud able faculty are honored in the 
ts of study, 7 Sel ieee ee is tas afford a feature 
“success of such an institu-.- of the local ‘life: ving” pinence given 

Papo eter wise rr gb ey ctgase acts se~ Sank bang Soka 

yhere, and the’Berkshire’ which these societies fill is both beneficent and 

; ‘the times.“ natural when the influence of a college training 


we gorstie t- ‘is considered-as-a preparation for citizenship, 
of untiring | and ‘their* relation to the col is fixed and 

the wherewithal, progress recognized. The’ individual profitably seeks the 
‘ ‘has been slowly gained, any. one-at eae: * more intimate association which isekin-to the 


ture; bat the result is certainly worth celebra- friendships-formed there last longest. As in the 


ti Something of the beauty and harmonious home, the interests of one are common to all, so 
pen ach appears in the illustrations. in the society the shortcomings of any disgrace 


ich accompany this sketch. The fine dormi- 
sao. eee, isthe first of the buildin pride contribute to the speedy correction of any 
which President Carter secured. This ' failure on the part of members, and the authori- 
ly creditable structure serves to link the name of _ ties find the secret societies a powerful aid in ad- 
the late Governor Edwin D. Morgan, of New - ministering the discipline of the institution. Since 
York (who was born in the Mates, active town the’Kappa Alpha society was transplanted from 
of Washington), with his native county. The Union College in 1833, eight other fraternities 
Laseil Gymnasium, companion piece to Morga hidve-found a home at Williams—the Sigma Phi, 
Hall, is a memorial of the late Josiah Laseli, of Alpha Delta Phi, Chi Psi, Delta Psi, Delta Kappa 
Massachusetts, an alumnus: “The ilon, Delta Upsilon, Phi Delta Theta, and Zeta 

Psi. All of them have pleasant quarters, and in 


the fraternity. It is easy to make this common 
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~DOWN- BY THE SEA. 


Down by the sea, the deep blue sea, 
et... two stood close 4 

hile o'er. us. fell. that magic: spell 
Pig ie pele silvery. ligh 

tering og? be 

Perse. upward. to the moon. 
“ Ah! earth hath naught, nor Heaven, wnethought, 
. Wherewith to add a ‘single. boon 

To this night’s ecstasy 
Down. by the sea.” 


“Tis not alone that man should be”’— 
Thus saith the holy 

And sages tell it is not weil 
Adown, adown the ages. 

Ah! bow that witching, 'wildering moon 
Again its old-time magic wrought, 

Lit curving lips: and finger-tips 
That might have met, and meeting brought 

Such wondrous joy to me, 
Down by the sea! 


“Look, Katie! Watch that glittering way— 
Be sure it hath a meaning— 
Your path and mine, where: jewels shine, 
And every joy worth gleaning. 
There hand in hand be sure we'll find 
Whate’er of good life has to give. 
Sweetheart! one word, one that once heard 
Will make me happy while I live, 
Will give the world to me, 
Down by the sea.” 


Alas! the moon, the treacherous moon, 
That instant® kissed. the pulsing wave ; 
O’er earth and sky it flashed good-by, 
Then sank. into its watery grave. 
As ’neath the lowering thunder-cloud 
Earth, sea, and sky grew drear and black. 
There is no way. — jewels play; 
It disappeared: and left no track. 
She whispered “No” to me 
Down by the sea, : 
Mary E. Vanpynz. 





NOTES OF TRAVEL, 


“Worx with your bead first, then with your 
hands,” ~ It makes no difference as to what peo- 
ple invented- this proverb, all the world under- 
atands it in its figurative sense, and some special 
races practically carry it out-to-day. To usé the 
head, calling in the great muscular power of the 
neck, must have been the primitive method of 
transportation. When man first made a wheel- 
barrow, a tremendous step was made in advance. 
When that big baby carriage the Jin-riki-sha 
was introduced into Japan, that empire was revo- 
lutionized. ‘ ; 

When the English tourist, as Mr. Smedley has 
sketched him, gazed ‘from the mountain-top to 
the depths of the valley below him, and saw that 
perpendicular flight of stone steps which alone 
gave acvess to the village, ‘ How-on earth,” he 
thought, “are ny traps to be landed away down 
there? Such an unprogressive people! Why 
don’t they have an ‘inclined plane or some- 
thing of that kind, you know? If there was 


. only a porter, for that trunk of mine‘is no light 


weight.” Then there tripped up a rather short 
and stocky young woman, who, pointing smilingly 
at. the trunk, disclosed the whitest of teeth. 

‘The tourist. had some slight acquaintance with 
art as-far as the comprehension of the feminine 
outline went, so-he looked: at. the young woman, 
who, in clever pantomime, put her sunburnt hand 
pushed further back the 


expectant. 

derived was a-pleasant one, 
t.that certain-painters who have 
‘Joads: on their heads 
must have over-refined the figures, “It stands to 
reason,” he said, arguing out the problem on the 
strictest lines of-haman mechanism, “ that a lithe 
and willowy-built woman never could carry heavy 
weights. A trumpery vase or a little pitcher of 
water poised on the head would require no spe- 
cial build, but when it.comes.te a poor woman 







- staggering under-a- load: of two handred pounds 


or more, why, you-want: what we would call at 
home a pony-built woman. » That heavy-weight 
business must shorten the neck and produce ab- 
normal: muscular development. ~ But I want my 
trunk landed somewhere, and-I’m precious tired 
and hungry, and so.I will stop theorizing and de- 
vote myself to the’ facts in the case.” - So he 
smiled too,-and-intimated that he should be very 
happy to utilize the young woman’s: trunk-bear- 
ing accomplishments. * Then that young woman 


took hold of one handle of the sole-leather trunk, . 


and made signs “that its owner should seize the 
other handle, Next: she showed by a gesture 
that he was to help her in the landing of that 
trunk on her head, 5 
“Ah! that’s so, I know these women carry’ 










Was there-a to the tourist ? 


Did he for a moment pity women who are beasts - 


of burden? Englishmen, and for that, Americans, 
when they travel become very practical. So to 
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- this tourist it simply was the question of having 


a clean sliirt to put on when he got to his des- 
tination. He had not the heart to make the wo- 
man carry his travelling bag. He took that hiw- 
self, but cheerfully resigned it again. Never 
making a false step or a stumble, the freight was 
landed as the village inn, and the merry trans- 
porting.agent received her full pay. Dickens, in 
his description of travel in Italy, tells of an in- 
fallible way by Which a foreigner may know tu 
a certainty whether lie has paid enough to a na- 
tive. “When he begins to laugh, you may be 
sure you have overpaid.” This is about what 
Dickens wrote. When our tourist had put many 
small pieces of coin into-the brown palm of the 
girl’s hand, and she showed her white teeth again 
through the pretty.smile, the owner of the trunk 
knew it was all right. 





BLUE-FISHING IN THE GREAT 
SOUTH BAY. 


Tro..tne for blue-fish on the Great South Bay, 
near Fire Island Light, is now the most delight- 
ful and exciting sport of the summer resident 
with aquatic tastes. Every pleasant day this 
arm of the ocean is studded with the sails of all 
sizes of craft. The occupants of the boats are 
full of animation. Hand over hand they may be 
seen paying out and hauling in their long hand 
lines. These lines vary in length from two to 
four hundred feet. A so-called aquid, with a 
single hook, is attached to each line, and it spins 
through the water like a thing alive, It is usual- 
ly made of lead, but bone, shell, and other ma- 
terials are frequeutly used. The spinning of the 
squid attracts the blue-fish, and they make a ru- 
pacious rush for it. When they strike, the an- 
gler quickly discovers that there is no introdue- 

nibble with the blue-fish. Froin the first 
vicious strike, vhich almost takes the line out of 
one’s hand, until safely landed in the boat, it is a 
grand struggle between man and fish. 

The angler must have a steady nerve and quick 
hand to make a success of trolling for blue-fish. 
The fish must be hauled in as quickly as possi- 
ble. Such a thing as playing with him is entire- 
ly. dut of the question.” The slightest bit of 
slack line or delay, and in nine instances out of 
ten the fish will break away, It is not an uti- 
usual thing to catch them with lacerated jaws, 
thus showing evidence of previous battles with 
anglers. .To the amateur there is a good deal of 
downright hard work about the eport. In time, 
however, he becomes accustomed to the work of 
constantly hauling in his line to remove the ever- 
troublesome sea-tangle with which the hook be- 
comes clogged, in which condition the nimble 
blue-fish could not see the shimmering squid. 
He must also become accustomed to an occasion- 
al sore finger, caused by the strain upon Vie line. 
These annoyances, however, are trivial in com- 
parison to the sport and the delightful sail. There 
are ho mosquitoes. or black-flies to make one’s 
life a burden, as in trout and salmon fishing. Ex- 
pensive fishing tackle is not at all necessary. It 
is a pleasure which may be indulged in by every 
individual wealthy enough to hire a sail-boat. 

Chumming for blue-fish is slightly more ex- 
nsive than trolling, but it is more exciting. 
captain of the sail-boat must be notified in 
advance to secure a few hundred menhaden. On 
the eventful day he sails out with his party to his 
particular favorite spot and anchors. An im- 
provised fish-grinder is placed on one side of the 
boat, and the menhaden are ground up into what 
is called chum. This is gradually thrown over- 
board ; then the captain baits each angler's hook 
with a good-sized piece of the fish, and the <port 
begins.. The anglers pay out their lines, allow- 
ing the bait to float away with the chum. The 
fine chum simply aggravates the blue-fish, and 
they dash through it, looking for more substan- 
tial food, which. they invariably find enveloping a 
copper-snelled: hook. This is the supreme mo- 
ment when the angler’s skill is tested, It is the 
moment when he needs all the presence of mind 
he possesses. .Should he become excited, he is 
sure to lose his prize. An advantage in chum- 
ming is that either hand lines or rods and reels 
may be used, Sportsmen prefer the latter. In 
both cases the line must be paid out as rapid 
ly as the tide is running; wheu nearly out it must 
be reeled or hauled in again,.the bait examined, 
the sea-weed removed. and the line again paid 
out. One is as likely to get a strike reeling in 
as in paying out; and, as in trolling, one must 
be ever on the lookout for the sudden, savage 
strike of-the fish. When the rush comes, if you 
have not the rod and reel.under perfect control, 
you will not only lose. the fish, but you may re- 
turn with a broken rod or the loss of hundreds 
of feet of line. 

Blue-figh feed on the schools of menhaden and 
other small fish with which the bay abounds. It 
is a-grand sight to see them at feeding-time. 
Whole regiments of them may be seen to leap 
from the water in their wild rastes after their un- 
fortunate prey: They lash the water into feam 
in their mad chatges, and often bite each other 
during their delirious efforts in procuring food. 
Even when not hangry they will wantonly rush 
upon schools. of otherfish and‘ snap and bite 
right and left, killing and maiming merely for 
the sport it affords them: These cannibals act 
as though they were fot afraid of anything above 
or below the water. An occasional shark gets 
among them, however, and brings them to their 
senses, Another peculiarity of the fish is that 
they may be caught’as freely during a thunder- 
storm as on-a t-day. It is said that they 





are the only fish which have no respect for the 
* battles of the eloments, Almost all others seek 
. deep’ water. as soon‘as thunder is heard. They 


are at all-times an interesting study, but, as one 
captain aptly put it, “The more you study them, 
the less you know about them.” 

Tuowas J. Mcragr, 
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A HAZARD OF NEW FORTUNES.* 


BY WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS. 





PART THIRD. 
I. 


Tre scheme of a banquet to celebrate the ini- 
tial success of Every Other Week expanded in 
Fulkerson’s fancy into a series. Instead of the 
publishing and editorial force with certain of the 
more representative artists and authors sitting 
down to a modest supper in Mrs. Leighton’s par- 
lors, he conceived of a dinner at Delmonico’s~ 
with the principal literary and artistic people 
throughout the country as guests, and an inex- 
hanstible hospitality to reporters and correspond. 
ents, from whom paragraphs, prophetic and his- 
toric, would flow weeks before and after the first 
of the series. He said the thing was a new de- 
parture in magazines ; it amounted to something 
in literature as radical as the American Revolu- 
tion in polities: it was the idea of self-govern- 
ment in the arts; and it was this idea that had 
never yet been fully developed in regard to it. 
That was what must be done in the speeches at 
the dinner, and the speeches must be reported. 
Then it would go like wildfire. He asked March 
whether he thought Mr. Depew could be got to 
come; Mark Twain, he was sure would come; he 
was a literary man, They ought to invite Mr. 
Evarts, and the Cardinal, and the leading Protes- 
tant divines. His. ambition stopped at nothing, 
nothing but the question of expense; there he 
had to wait the return of the elder Dryfoos from 
the West, and: Dryfoos was still delayed at Mof- 
fitt, and Fulkerson openly confessed that he was 
afraid he would stay there till his own enthusi- 
asm escaped jn other activities, other plans. 

Fulkerson was as little likely as possible to 
fall under a superstitious subjection’ to another 
man; but March could not help seeing that in 
this possible measure Dryfoos was Fulkerson’s 
fetich. Hg did not revere him, March decided, 
because it was not in Fulkerson’s nature to re- 
vere anything ; he could like and dislike, but he 
cotld not respect. Apparently, however, Dryfoos 
daunted him somehow ; and besides the homage 
which those who have not pay to those who have, 
Fulkerson rendered Dryfoos the tribute of a feel- 
ing which March could only define as a sort of 
bewilderment. As well as March could make 
out, this feeling was evoked by the spectacle of 
Dryfoos’s unfailing luck, which Fulkerson was 
fond of dazzling himself with. It perfectly con- 
sisted with a keen sense of whatever was sordid 
and selfish in a man on whom his career must 
have had its inevitable effect. He liked to phi- 
losophize the case with March, to recall Dryfoos 
as he was when he first met him, still somewhat 
in the sap, at Moffitt, and to study the processes 
by which he imagined him to have dried into the 
hardened speculator, without even the pretence 
to any advantage but his own in his ventures. 
He was aware of painting the character too viv- 
idly, and he warned March not to accept it exact- 
ly in those tints, but to subdue them and shade 
it for himself. He said that where his advantage 
was not concerned, there was ever so much good 
in Dryfoos, and that if in some things he had 
grown inflexible, he had expanded in others to 
the full measure of the vast scale on which he 
did business. It had seemed a little odd to 
March that a man should put money into such an 
enterprise as Hvery Other Week and go off about 
other affairs, not only without any sign of anx- 
iety but without any sort of interest. But Ful- 
kerson said that was the splendid side of Dry- 
foos. He had a courage, a magnanimity, that 
was equal to the strain of any such uncertainty. 
He had faced the music once for all, when he 
asked Fulkerson what the thing would cost in the 
different dégrees of potential failure; and then 
he had gone off, leaving everything to Fulkerson 
and the younger Dryfoos, with the instruction 
simply to go ahead and not bother him about 
it. Fulkerson called that pretty tall for an old 
fellow who used to bewail the want of pigs and 
chickens to occupy his mind. He alleged it as 
another proof of the versatility of the Ameri- 
can mind, and of the grandeur of institutions and 
opportunities that let every man grow to his full 
size, so that. any man in America could run the 
concern if necessary. He believed that old Dry- 
foos could step into Bismarck’s shoes, and run 
the German Empire at ten days’ notice, or about 
as long as it would take him to go from New 
York to Berlin. But Bismarck would fot know 
avythmg about Dryfoos’s plans till Dryfoos got 
ready to show his hand. Fulkerson himself did 
not pretend to say what the old man had been 
up to, since he went West. He was at Moffitt 
first, and then he was at Chicago, and then he 
had gone out to Denver to look after some mines 
he had out there, and a railroad or two; and now 
he was at Moffitt again. He was supposed to be 
closing up his affairs there, but nobody could say. 

Fulkerson told March the morning after. Dry- 
foos returned that he had not only not pulled 
out at Moffitt, but had gone in deeper, ten times 
deeper than ever. He was in a royal good hu- 
mor, Fulkerson reported, and was going to drop 
into the office om his way up from the street 
(March undoes Wall Street) that afternoon. 
He was tickled to death with Hvery Other Week 
so far as it had gone, and was anxious to pay his 
respects to the editor. 

March accounted for some rhetoric in this, but 
let it flatter him, and prepared himself for a meet- 
ing about which he could see that Fulkerson was 
only less nervous than he had shown himself 
about the public reception of the first number. 
It gave March a disagreeable feeling of being 
owned and of being about to be inspected by his 
proprietor; but he fell back upon such indepen- 
dence as he could find in the thought of those two 
thousand dollars of income beyond the caprice 
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of his owner, and maintained an outward seren- 
ity. 

"ite was a little ashamed afterward of the res- 
olution it had cost him to do so, It was not a 
question of Dryfoos’s physical presence: that 
was rather effective than otherwise, and carried 
a suggestion of moneyed indifference to conven- 
tion in the gray business suit of provincial cut, 
and the low, wide-brimmed hat of flexible black 
felt. He had a stick with an old-fashioned top 
of buckhorn worn smooth and bright by the palm 
of his hand, which had not lost its character in 
fat, and which had a history of former work in 
its enlarged knuckles, though it was now as soft 
as March’s, and must once have been small even 
for a man of Mr. Dryfoos’s stature: he was be- 
low the average size. But what struck March 
was the fact that Dryfoos seemed furtively con- 
scious of being a country person, and of being 
aware that in their meeting he was to be tried 
by other tests than those which would have avail- 
ed him as a shrewd speculator, He evidently 
had some curiosity about March, as the first of 
his kind whom he had encountered: some such 
curiosity as the country school trustee feels and 
tries to hide in the presence of the new school- 
master, But the whole affair was of course on 
a higher plane; on one side Dryfoos was much 
more a man of the world than March was, and 
he prebably divined this at once, and rested him- 
self upon the fact in a e. It d to 
be his preference that his son should introduce 
them, for he came upstairs with Conrad, and they 
had fairly made acquaintance before Fulkerson 
joined them. 

Conrad offered to leave them at once, but his 
father made him stay. “I reckon Mr. March and 
I haven’t got anything so private to talk about 
that we want to keep it from the other partners. 
Well, Mr. March, are you getting used to New 
York yet? It takes a little time.” 

“Oh, yes. But not so much time as most 
places. Everybody belongs more or less in New 
York ; nobody has to belong here altogether.” 

“Yes, that isso. You can try it, and go away 
if you don’t like it a good deal easier than you 
could from a smaller place. Wouldn’t make so 





much talk, would it?” He glanced at March © 


with a jocose light in his shrewd eyes. “That is 
the way I feel about it all the time: just visit- 
ing. Now, it wouldn’t be that way in Boston, I 
reckon ?” 

“You couldn’t keep on visiting there your 
whole life,” said March, 

Dryfoos laughed, showing his lower teeth in a 
way that was at once simple and fierce. “ Mr. 
Fulkerson didn’t hardly know as he could get 
you to leave. I suppose you got used to it there. 
I never been in your city.” 2 

“T had got used to it; but it was hardly my 
city, except by marriage. My wife's a Bostoni- 
an.” 
“She's been a little homesick here, then,” said 
Dryfoos, with a smile of the same quality as his 
laugh. 

“Less than I expected,” said March. “Of 
course she was very much attached to our old 
home.” ; 

“T guess my wife won’t ever get used to New 
York,” said Dryfoos, and he drew in his lower lip 
with asharp sigh. “ But my girls like it; they’re 
young. You never been out our way, yet, Mr. 
March? Out West ?” 

“ Well, only for the purpose of being born, and 
brought up. I used to live in Crawfordsville, 
and then Indianapolis.” 

“Indianapolis is bound to be a great place,” 
said Dryfoos, “I remember now, Mr. Fulkerson 
told me you was from our State.” He went on 
to brag of the West, as if March were an East- 
erner and had to be convinced. “ You ought to 
see all that country. It’s a great country.” 

“Oh, yes,” said March, “I understand that.” 
He expected the praise of the great West to lead 
up to some comment on Every Other Week ; and 
there was abundant suggestion of that topic in 
the manuscripts, proofs of letter-press and illus- 
trations, with advance copies of the latest num- 
ber strewn over his table. 

But Dryfoos apparently kept himself from look- 
ing at these things. He rolled his head about 
on his shoulders to take in the character of the 
room, and said to his son, “ You didn’t change 
the wood-work, after all.” 

“No; the architect thought we had better let 
it be, unless we meant to change the whole place. 
Ile liked its being old-fashioned.” 

“ T hope you feel comfortable here, Mr. March,” 
the old man said, bringing his eyes to bear upon 
him again after their tour of inspection. 

“Too comfortable for a working-man,” said 
March, and he thought that this remark must 
bring them to some talk about his work, but the 
proprietor only smiled again. 

“T guess I sha’n’t lose much on this house,” 
he returned, as if musing aloud, “This down- 
town property is coming up. Business is getting 
in on all these side streets. I thought I paid a 
pretty good price for it, too.” He went on to talk 
of real estate, and March began to feel a certain 
resentment at his continued avoidance of the only 
topic in which they could really have a common 

interest. ‘ You live down this way somewhere, 
don’t you »” the old man concluded. 

“Yes. I wished to be near my work.” March 
was vexed with himself for having. recurred to 
it; but afterward he was not sure but Dryfoos 
shared his own diffidence in the matter, and was 
waiting for him to bring it openly into the talk. 
At times he seemed wary and masterful, and 
then March felt that he was being examined and 
tested; at others so simple that March might 
well have fancied that he needed encouragement, 
and desired it. He talked of bis wife and daugh- 
ters in a way that invited March to say friendly 
things of his family, which appeared to give the 
old man first an undue pleasure, and then a final 
distrust. At moments he turned, with an effect 
of finding relief in it, to his son and spoke to him 





across March of matters which he was unacquaint- 
ed with: he did not seem aware that this was rude, 
but the young man must have felt it so} he al. 
ways brought the: conversation back, and onee 
at some cost to himself when his father made it 


“T want to make a regular New York business 
man out of that fellow,” he said to March, point- 
ing at Conrad with his stick, “You s’pose 'm 
ever going to do it?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said March, trying to 
fall in with the joke. “Do you mean nothing 
but a business man ?” 

The old man laughed at whatever latent mean- 


ing he fancied in this, and said, “ You think he — 


would be a little too much for me there? Well, 
I’ve seen enough of *em to know it don’t always 


take a large pattern of a man to do a large busi-. 


ness. But I want him to get the business training, 
and then if he wants to go into something else, 
he knows what the world is, anyway, Heigh ?” 

“Oh, yes!” March assented, with some com- 
passion for the young man reddening patiently 
under his father’s comment. 

Dryfoos went on as if his son were not in hear- 
ing. “Now that boy wanted to be a preacher. 
What does a preacher know about the world he 
preaches against, when he’s been brought up a 
preacher? He don’t know so much as a bad lit- 
tle boy in his Sunday-school; he knows about as 
much as a girl. 1 always told him, You be a 
man first, and then you be a preacher, if you 
want to. Heigh?” 

“Precisely.” , March began to feel some com- 
passion for himself in being witness of the voung 
fellow’s discomfort under his father’s homily, 

“When we first come to New York, I told him, 
Now here’s your chance to see the world on a 
big scale, You know already what work and 
saving and steady habits and sense will bring a 
man to; you don’t want tv go round among the 
rich; you want to go among the poor, and see 
what laziness, and drink, and dishonesty, and fool- 
ishness will bring men to. And I guess he knows, 
about as well as anybody; and if he ever goes to 
preaching he’il know what he’s preaching about.” 
The old man smiled his fierce, simple smile, and 
in his sharp eyes March fancied contempt.of the 
ambition he had balked in his son. The pre- 
sent scene must have been one of many between 
them, ending in meek submission on the part of 
the young man whom his father perhaps without 
realizing his cruelty treated as a child. March 
took it hard that he should be made to suffer 
in the presence of a co-ordinate power like him- 
self, and began to dislike the old man out of pro- 
portion to his offence, which might have been 
mere want of taste, or an effect of mere embar- 
rassment before him, But evidently, whatever re- 
bellion his daughters had carried through against 
him, he had kept his dominion over this gentle 
spirit unbroken. March did not choose to make 
any response, but let him continue, if he would, 
entirely upon his own impulse. 


IL : 

A silence followed, of rather painful length. 
It was broken by the cheery voice of Fulkerson, 
sént before him to herald Fulkerson’s cheery per- 
son. “Well, I suppose you’ve got the glorious 
success of Hvery Other Week down pretty cold in 
your talk by this time. I should have been up 
sooner to join you, but I was nipping a man for 
the last page of the cover. I guess we'll have to 
let the Muse have that for an advertisement in- 
stead of a poem the next time, March. Well, the 
old gentleman given you va your scolding ?” 
The person of Fulkerson had got into the room 
long before he reached this question, and had 
planted itself astride a chair. Fulkerson looked 
over the chair back, now at March, and now at 
the elder Dryfoos as he spoke. 

March answered him. ‘I guess we must have 
been waiting for you, Fulkerson. At any rate 
we hadn’t got to the scolding yet.” 

“Why, I didn’t suppose Mr. Dryfoos could ’a’ 
held in so long. I understood he was awful mad 
at the way the thing started off, and wanted to 
give you a piece of his mind, when he got at you. 
linferred as much from a remark that he made.” 
March and Dryfoos looked foolish, as men do 
when inade the subject of this sort of merry mis- 
representation. 

“I reckon my scolding will keep awhile yet,” 


- said the old man, dryly. 


“ Well, then, I guess it’s a good chance to give 

Mr. Dryfoos an idea of what we've really done— 

just while we’re resting, as Artemus Ward says. 
eigh, March ?” 

“TI will let vou blow the trumpet, Fulkerson. 
I think it belongs strictly to the advertising de- 
partment,” said March. He how distinctly re- 
sented the old man’s failure to say anything to 
him of the magazine; he made his inference 
that it was from a suspicion of his readiness to 
presume upon a recognition of his share in the 
success, and he was determined to second no sort 
of appeal for it. 

“The advertising department is the heart and 
soul of every business,” said Fulkerson hardily, 
“and I like to keep my hand in with a little 
practice on the trumpet in private.- I don’t be- 
lieve Mr. Dryfoos has got any idea of the extent 
of this thing. He's been out among those Rack- 
ensackens, where we were all born, and he’s read 
the notices in their seven by nine dailies, and 
he’s seen the thing selling on the cars, and he 
thinks he appreciates what’s been done. But I 
should just like to take him round in this little 
old metropolis awhile, and show him Every Other 
Week on the centre tables of the millionaires— 
the Vanderbilts and the Astors—and in the 
homes of culture and refinement everywhere, 
and let him judge for himself.. It’s. the talk of 
the clubs and the dinner tables; children ery for 
it; its the Castoria of literature, and the Pearl- 
ine of art, the Won’t-be-happy-till-he-gets-it of 
every enlightened man, woman, and child in this 


Vast city. I knew we could capture the country; ~ 
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but my goodness! I didn’t expect to have New 
York fall into our hands at a blow. But that’s 
just exactly what New York has done, 

Other Week supplies the — want that’s 
been grinding round in New York and keeping 
it awake nights ever since the war. It’s the 
culmination of all the high and ennobling ideals 
of the past—” : 

“How much,” asked Dryfoos, “do you expect 
to get out of it the first year, if it keeps the start 
it’s got?” 

“Comes right down to business, every time!” 
said Fulkerson, referring the characteristic to 
March with a delighted glance. “ Well, sir, if 


“ee works right, and we get rain enough 
to fi 


up the springs, and it isn’t a grasshopper 
year, I expect to clear ‘above all expenses some- 
thing in the neighborhood of twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars.” 

“Humph! And you are all going to work a 
year—editor, manager, f prseeaare artists, writers, 
printers, and the rest of ’em—to clear twenty-five 
thousand dollars? I made that much in half a 
day in Moffitt once. I see it made in half a min- 
ute in Wall Street, sometimes.” The old man 
presented this aspect of the case with a good- 
natured contempt, which included Fulkerson and 
his enthusiasm in an obvious liking. 

His son suggested, “ But when we make tha’ 
money here, no one loses it.” 

“Can you prove that?” His father turned 
sharply upon him. “ Whatever is won is lost. 
It’s all a game; it don’t make any difference 
what you bet on, Business is business, and a 
business man takes his risks with his eves open.” 

“Ah, but the glory!’ Fulkerson insinuated 
with impudent persiflage. “I hadn’t got to the 
glory yet, because it’s hard to estimate it; but 
put the glory at the lowest figure, Mr. Dryfoos, 
and add it to the twenty-five thousand, and you’ve 
got an annual income from Hvery Other Week 
of dollars enough to construct a silver railroad, 
double track, from this office to the moon. I 
don’t mention any of the sister planets because I 
like to keep within bounds.” 

Dryfoos showed his lower teeth for pleasure 
in Fulkerson’s fooling, and said, “ That’s what I 
like about you, Mr. Fulkerson: you always keep 
within bounds.” 

“Well, I ain't a shrinking Boston violet, like 
March, here. More sunflower in my style of dif- 
fidence; but I am modest, I don’t deny it,” said 
Fulkerson. “And I do hate to have a thing 
overstated.” 

“And the glory—you do really think there’s 
something in the glory that pays ?” 

“Not a doubt of it! I shouldn’t care for the 
paltry return in money,” said Fulkerson, with a 
burlesque of generous disdain, “if it wasn’t for 
the glory along with it.” 

** And how should you feel about the glory, if 
there was no money along with it?” 

“Well, sir, ’m happy to say we haven’t come 
to that, yet.” 

“Now, Conrad, here,” said the old man, with a 
sort of pathetic rancor, “ would rather have the 
glory alone, I believe he don’t even care much 
for your kind of glory, either, Mr. Fulkerson.” 

Fulkerson ran his little eyes curiously over 
Conrad’s face and then March's, as if searching 


for a trace there of something gone before which 


would enable him to reach Dryfoos’s whole mean- 
ing. He apparently resolved to launch himself 
upon conjecture. “Qh, well, we know how Con- 
rad feels about the things of this world, anyway. 
I should iike to take ’em on the plene of another 
sphere, too, sometimes; but I noticed a good 
while ago that this was the world I was born 
into, and so I made up my mind that I would do 
pretty much what I saw tke rest of the folks do- 
ing here below. And I can’t see but what Con- 
rad runs the thing on business principles in his 
department, and I guess you'll find it so, if you'll 
look into it. Iconsider that we’re a whole team 
and big dog under the wagon with you to draw 
on for supplies, and March, here, at the head of 
the literary business, and Conrad in the count- 
ing-room, and me to do the heavy lying in the 
advertising part. Oh, and Beaton, of course, in 
the art. I ’most forgot Beaton—Hamilet with 
Hamlet left out.” 

Dryfoos looked across at his son. “ Wasn't 
that the fellow’s name that was there last night?” 

“Yes,” said Conrad. 

The old man rose. “ Well, I reckon I got to 
be going. You ready to go uptown, Conrad ?”’ 

“ Well, not quite yet, father.” 

The old man shook hands with March, and 
went down-stairs, followed by his son. ; 

Fulkerson remained. 

“He didn’t jump at the chance you gave him 
to compliment us all round, Fulkerson,” said 
March, with a smile not wholly of pleasure. 

Fulkerson asked with as little joy, in the grin 
he had on, “ Didn’t he say anything to you be- 
fore I came in?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Dogged if J know what to make of jit,” 
sighed Fulkerson, “but I guess he’s been hav- 
ing a talk with Conrad that’s soured on him. I 
reckon maybe he came back expecting to find 
that boy reconciled to the glory of this world, 
and Conrad’s showed himself just as set against 
it as ever.” 

“Tt might have been that,” March admitted, 
pensively. ‘I fancied something of the kind 
myself from words the old man let drop.” 

Fulkerson made him explain, and then he said, 
“That's it, then; and it’s all t. Conrad ’Il 
come round in time; and all we've to do is 
to have patience with the old man till he does. 
I know he likes you.” Fulkerson affirmed this 
-only interrogatively, and looked so anxionsly to 
March for corroboration that March laughed. 

“He dissembled his love,” be said; but after- 
ward in describing to his wife his interview with 
Mr. Dryfoos he was Jess amused with this fact. 

When she saw that he was a little cast down 


by it, she began to encourage him. “ He’s just. 
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a common, ignorant man, and probably didn’t 
know how to express himself. You may be per- 
fectly sure that he’s delighted with the success 
of the magazine, and that he understands as well 
as you do that he owes it all to you.” 

“ Ah, I’m not so sure. I don’t believe a man’s 
any better for having made money so easily and 
rapidly as Dryfoos has done, and I doubt if he’s 
any wiser, I don’t know just the point he’s 
reached in his evolution from gryb to 


but I do know that so far as it’s pro- 
coun wast have tavelved 9 houildactng cbenge of 


undergone a moral an atrophy 
the generous instincts, and I don’t see why it 
shouldn't have reached his mental make-up. 
He has sharpened, but he has narrowed ; ‘his sa- 
gacity has turned into suspicion, his caution to 
meanness, his courage to ferocity. That’s the 
way I philosophize a man of Dryfoos’s experi- 
ence, and I am not very proud when I realize 
that such a man and his experience are the ideal 
and ambition of most Americans, I rather think 
they came pretty near being mine, once.” 

“No, dear, they never did,” his wife protested. 

“ Well, they’re not likely to be, in the future. 
The Dryfoos feature of Hvery Other Week is thor- 
oughly distasteful to me.” 

“ Why, but he hasn’t really got anything to do 
with it, has he, beyond furnishing the money ?” 

“ That’s the impression that Fulkerson has al- 


‘lowed us to get. But the man that holds the 


purse holds the reins. He may let us guide the 
horse, but when he likes he can drive. If we 
don’t like his driving, then we can get down.” 

Mrs. March was less interested in this figure 
of speech than in the aspects involved. 
“Then you think Mr. Fulkerson has deceived 
you?” 

“Oh no!” said her husband, laughing. 
I think he has deceived himself, perhaps.” 

“ How?” she pursued. 

“He may have thought he was using Dryfoos, 
when Dryfoos was using him, and he may have 
supposed he was not afraid of him when he was 
very mach so. His courage hadn’t been put to 
the test, and courage is a matter of proof, like~ 
proficiency on the fiddle, you know: you can’t 
tell whether you've got it till you try.” 

“Nonsense! Do mean that he would ever 
sacrifice you to Mr. Dryfoos ?” 

“y he may not be tempted. But I'd 
rather be taking the chances with Fulkerson 
alone, than with Fatkerson and Dryfoos to back 
him. Dryfoos seems somehow to take the poetry 
and the A sg out of the thing.” 

Mrs. March was a long time silent. Then she 
began, “ Well, my dear, / never wanted to come 
to New York—” mae 

“Neither did I,” March promptly put in. 

“ But now that we’re here,” she went on, “I’m 
not going to have you letting every little thing 
discourage you. I don’t see what there: was in 
Mr. Dryfoos’s manner to give you any anxiety. 
He’s just a common, stupid, inarticulate country 
person, and he didn’t know how to express him- 
self, as I said in the beginning, and that’s the rea- 
son he didn’t aay an ing.” 

“ Well, I don’t ar you're right about it.” 

“Tvs dreadful,” his wife continued, “to be 
mixed up with such a man and his family, but 
I don’t believe*he’ll ever meddle with your man- 
agement, and till he does, all you need do is ‘to 
have as‘little to do with him as possible, and go 
quietly on your own way.” 

“ Oh, I shall go on quietly enough,” said March. 
“T hope I sha’n’t begin going stealthily.” 

“Well, my dear,” Mrs. March, “ just let 
me know’when you're tempted'to do that. If 
ever you sacrifice the smallest grain of your hon- 
esty or your self-respect. to Mr. Dryfoos, or any- 
body else, I-will r= renounce you.” 

“In view of that I’m rather glad the manage- 
ment of Kvery Other Week involves tastes and 
not convictions,” said March. 
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DEATH IN THE COAL MINES. 


Taere is no State inthe Union richer than 
Pennsylvania, Its mountains are filled with coal, 
and the roofs of its iron mines are fertile farms. 
The limit of its potentiality has not been dis- 
covered. In nearly: every decade of its history 
new sources of wealth have been discovered. 
First there were iron ore and limestone. Then 
it was anthracite for the smelting. Afterward 
fuel was cheapened by the use of bituminous 
coal and coke. And now the discovery of 
natural gas has reduced the wage list of the 
iron and steel mills, and placed the plate-glass 
of western Pennsylvania on-a footing with the 
famous products of France and Belgium: It 
is unnecessary, however, to repeat the 
of this plutocratic commonwealth. The brea’ 
of the nostrils of many of its newspapers -are 
the statistics of the output of the mines and 
factoriés. - The hammer of Thor rings in its liter- 
ature. So much devotion has been exhibited in 
the pursuit of wealth ‘and in its worship that ‘the 


finer traits of the sturdy peoplé who have built - 


up the State, and even the exquisite beauties:with 
which nature has surrounded 


their most sp! 
will naturally consider. price before 


There are thousands of people in this rich State: 


who are the victims of 
laws of the Federal ‘have taught the 
that the mines and factories of Pennsyl- 


vania are so precious a possession that the whole 
country must make sacrifices for them. Those 
who have much and the great majority who have 
little pay their tribute to the iron monster who 
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dominates the land. That tribute does not go to 
the preservation of industries, but to the enrich- 
ment of the capitalists who own them. The toil- 
ing wage-earners do not share in the booty ; their 
lives are part of the sacrifice. The policy which 
has made certain industries the first concern of 


‘It has been also shown that some mine operators 
resort to every imaginable device in order to re- 
duce the cost of labor: that the lowest and most 


by overcharges for his supplies, and by means of 
the illegal company store, reduce the sum of his 
earnings to the merest pittance. Labor is de- 
as in Pennsylvania as it is everywhere where 
laws are not equal as between it and capital, 
where the whole force apd energy of the State is 
directed to increasing the profits of owners. The 
’ readers of the WEEKLY have seen how wretched 
are the homes and their surroundings of the coal 
and iron workers of Pennsylvania. They have 
been told the story of poverty; there remains 
another tale of the mines—the loss of life due 
to the wicked and reckless negligence of cupid- 
ity. 

Mr. Rogers has given us a striking picture of 
human existence in -rich Pennsylvania. The 
scene is common enough in both the anthracite 
and bituminous regi The miners have come 
to tell this woman that she is a widow. It is 
probable that not many hours have elapsed since 
she saw the dead man go forth to his daily task 
in his usual health and strength. Accidents in 
the coal mines are very likely to occur in the 
morning. With the employment of the best pre- 
cautions that are known underground work is 
dangerous, It is difficult to foresee precisely 
what will happen to the mass of rock and earth 
overhead, only partly revealed by the glimmering 
lamp.in the workman’s cap. Familiarity, how- 
ever, makes the miner careless. It is a frequent 
practice of those who dig bituminous coal to put 
too much confidence in the treacherous slate 
which is in conjunction with the coal. Depend- 
ing upon its firmness and immobility, they knock 
out the props that hold up the wall of their room, 
in order that they may go on picking down the 
coal beyond, thus increasing their day’s earnings. 
Their carelessness is not likely to be followed by 
an immediate result, but the slate remains unsup- 
ported all night, loosening itself from the clay 
and the other lamin of its own substance. 
When the miner strikes his first blow in the 
morning, down comes the mass upon him, and 
there’is another fatal accident, due to the man’s 
own folly and to the neglect of laws and regula- 
tions which require the mine boss to make daily 
examinations of the mine before work begins in 
the morning. Or it may be that the miner is the 
victim of the explosion of the gases that have 
accumulated during the night, and of whose pre- 
sence he should be warned by the officer charged 
with his safety. 

It is trae that many of the accidents are the 
result of the carelessness of their victims, but it 
is also true that many more are occasioned by 
the employment of imported foreigners who do 
not understand the language of the country, or 
the nature of the work in which they are en- 
gaged, and that others still are due to the crim- 
inal neglect of precautions, some of which are 
prescribed by law. The laws of Pennsylvania, 
however, do not guard the working-men very care- 


‘ulations Pennsylvania is behind England 


former articles on this subject. - 


3 that-- 


fully, and what statutes there are have not been ~ 


enforced as they should have been. In a recent 
report of the State Bureau of Statistics it was ad- 
mitted that “in the matter of proper factory reg- 


Massachusetts.” The report continues as fol- 


lows: “ Factory legislation is a farce in Pennsyl-.— 


vania, there being no p person to enforce 
what little statutory tions do exist upon 
the statute-books. Pennsylvania has an institu- 
tion known as a ward constable. His duty con- 
sists in part of reporting, under oath, violations 
of certain laws to the Court of Quarter Sessions 
of his county. It is a part of the duty of the 
constable to report certain violations of factory 
laws, particularly those laws which relate to the 
employment of children and the per diem work- 
ing hours, but- the. constable has never been 
known to make report.’”” 

It is not only asserted that laws intended “to 
protect the lives and-health of miners” are not 
enforced, but the reports of mine inspectors show 
that this fact accounts for many disasters, fatal 
aud otherwise. The officer from whose report 
these quotations have been made has stated.that 
“recent accidents: in those [bituminous] mines 
render evident the importance of more rigid in- 
spection and more certain prosecutions of wilful 
violations of the mine laws.” 

Not only are the miners of Pennsylvania paid 
so little, and charged so much for what they con- 
sume, that they barely exist in the black shadow of 
poverty, but their employers are careless of their 
lives. Human life is exposed and destroyed in 
order that the cost of production may be lowered, 
and the policy of the government sustained and 
promoted. In a district of Pennsylvania in one 
year there were 59 casualties; of these 15 were 
fatal, Inside of the 126 mines of the district 5546 
persons were employed. The causes of the acci- 
dents were various. Legs, hips, collar-bones, and 
backs were broken, and men were killed, by fall- 
ing coal or slate. Some of the victims were burn- 
ed by the explosion of gas; men were killed or 
injured by being crushed between cars.. These 
are the commoner forms of casualties, Reports 
from other districts are very similar. The largest 
number of injuries are caused by falling roofs, 
either coal or slate. Mining experts assert that 
this might be remedied by a proper system of 
roofing, which would also improve the ventilation 


of the mines, and prevent many of the gas ex- 


plosions which are now so often fatal. 

According to the inspector of one-of the Penn- 
sylvania districts, the system employed in inany 
of the mines over which he has supervision 
amounts simply. to working from “hand to 
mouth.” Speaking of an accident in a mine in 
which 19 persons lost their lives, this inspector 
said: “Had the true system of room-working 
been adopted....of the 19 persons who lost 
their lives in this mine on the 20th of last Feb- 
ruary by the explosion, 14 of them at least 
would have. been saved.” In discussing an ac- 
cident which oceurred in another mine, “ one of 
the best in that section ofthe country,” he said : 
“At the time of the explosion it was nothing 
more or less, under the condition (the air course 
having been gutted), thana mere trap. The men 
were cut off entirely from any intake of air, and 
by the time the apertures in the air course were 
temporarily restored, and fresh air bronght down 
into the mine, the men were suffocated.” 

This same inspector, who was evidently stirred 
to the very depths of his soul-by the fatal acci- 
dents which had occurted in his district, and 
which might have been prevented, indicates in 
his report that the employment of unskilful and 
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inexperienced superintendents is the cause of 
much of the destruction of human life and much 
maiming of the human body. This is what he 
says on this subject: 
“TE there is an honest desire.to work the mines 
{ with more safety and security, then under no cir- 
cumstances whatever should any person be placed 
in charge of any mine or responsible position 
where life is at stake who has not a thorough 
and practical knowledge of mines and mining, 
It is certainly an absurdity to place persons in 
responsible positions in mines who have had only 
a few years’ or a few months’ experience.” : 
It ought not to be necessary to state this appar- 
ent truism in a grave and practical report, aud 
experience taught this expert miner that at 
east some of the mines which were within his 
jurisdiction were in charge of ignorant and inex- 
perienced persons. It is an ungrateful thought 
that employers will add to the risks and dangers 
, of mining by putting the lives of their working- 
men in the care of incompetent persons for the 
sake of decreasing the cost of production, but 
there is no other conclusion that is warranted by 
the facts, especially when we bear in mind that 
some of the miners themselves are so ignorant 
that they can hardly eseape death or injury. 

The blow has come suddenly and swiftly to 
this widow. It too often comes in that way to 
the wives and children of the men who work un- 
derground. What can she do for her support.in 
the mining regions of Pennsylvania? Very little. 
The arts which women practise in other commu- 
nities are not much in demand in the coal or iron 
districts. No little store can rival the great.es- 
tablishment maintained by the company, or, to 
evade the law, by the company’s shareholders. 
The milliner or dress-maker finds little to do, and 
little money to pay for that. There are few 
schools, and probably the widow could not teach 
if she would, or if there were opportunities. 
There is little room for solitary women in a com- 
mounity where at the end: of the month a man 
often gets nothing but a receipt for rent and sup- 
plies in payment for his hard and dangerous toil. 
If the woman continues tv live in the midst of 

. ber unhappy surroundings she will no doubt be 
often ejected for non-payment of rent, and will 
‘many nights go supperless to bed. What charity 
she will receive will come from persons who are 
but one remove above her in the scale of poverty. 
When her baby grows to boyhood she will see 
him go into the mine, contrary to the law, perliaps, 
and every day she will watch for his return, real- 
izing how great are the chances that he has been 
struck by a piece of falling coal, or kicked by « 
mule, or caught and squeezed in a doorway be- 
tween galleries, or that a carelessly fired blast or 
an explosion of gas has sent him to join his fa- 
ther who was a victim before him. Even if the 
boy lives he must grow up in ignorance, for there 
is so great.a lack of educational provision in these 
regions that an officer of the State has found it 
necessary to urge that at least sufficient schools 
should be established in the mining regions for 
those who are likely to be charged with the duty 
of superintending mines, because, as he asserts, 
accidents result not only from the carelessness, 
but from the gross ignorance cf basses. 

To all who are fainiliar with the labor problem 
of the coal mines, Mr. Rogers's picture is a vivid 
reminder of evils that exist and flourish, fostered 
by the law and upheld by a vitiated public senti- 
ment. The story of cheap labor from beginning 
to end is full of tragedy, and perhaps its most ter- 
rible and terrifying feature is not the sudden de- 
struction of human life which we have been con- 
sidering. Henry Loomis Necson. 
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MISS DRUSY’S OPPORTUNITY. 
BY SOPHIE SWETT. 


“Dip you ask the new minister to stop to tea, , 


father ?” 

“TI asked him, Lucilly, but he concluded ’t he 
was in consid’able of a hurry. Seemed to come 
acrost him jest as soon as I told him your aunt 
Drusy wa’n’t to home. Now you may laugh, 
Lucilly, but I can see as fur through a stone 
wall as most folks, and it’s my idee that the new 
minister comes here to see your aunt Drusy. It 
come acrost me jest like a flash, when I see how 
kind of foolish he looked, that that was the way 
of it.” 

“You dear old innocent! As if everybody in 
Damsonfield hadn't known it for six months !” 

Lucilly, who was a pretty girl, in spite of a 
large mouth and freckles, came out into the porch 
where her father sat, and perched upon the rail- 
ing. 
es You don’t say so, Lucilly! Drusy! Well, I 


never!” exclaimed Luther Janes, as excited by | 


this confirmation of his idea as if it had just 
been revealed tohim. “I wonder you hadn’t ’a’ 
told me if you knew it, Lucilly,” he added, in an 
aggrieved tone. 

“ Well, as long as he hadn't said anything, and 
I didn’t know how Aunt Drusy’d feel.” (Lu- 
cilly having reserves of her own, knew how to re- 
spect those of other people.) 

“It’s a terrible upsettin’ kind of an idee. 
’Tain’t that she’s sodretful old; she must be some 
nigher to forty than fifty now, Drusy must; but 
I don’ know as she ever had, when she was young, 
nor no time, what you could really call a beau, 
Calline she used to get ’em all. © Twa’n’t that 
she was so much prettier, but she was one of the 
kind of girls that has a way with ’em. Men fol- 
lers after them kind of girls jest as onaccount- 
able as a moth flies into a candle. ’Twa’n’t 
beaux alone, neither, that Calline got away from 
Drusy. Seems ’s if she had a knack of gettin’ 
the best of everything. Drusy never let on that 
she cared, but I’ve wondered sence whether or no 
*twas in human nater not to feel it. Why, that 
missionary feller that Calline married and went 
off out West with, Drusy got acquainted with 
him when she was keepin’ school over to Hebron, 
’n’ he "peared so pleased with her ’t folks thought 
sure 'twould be a match; but as soon as.ever he 
see Calline, why, Drusy wa’n’t nowhere. I don’ 
know as Drusy set _by him, nor by any of the 
half a dozen that acted consid’able the same way, 
but it ain’t any use to tell me that the unselfish- 
est woman in the world would find such things 
pleasing.” 

“I remember asking Aunt Drusy once, when I 
wasn’t old enough to know better, if she wasn’t 
sorry that she wasn’t married,” said Lucilly. 
“ And she said ‘I don’t know but I’m contented 
enough as I am, dear, but I should have liked an 
opportunity ?” 

“*Tain't surprisin’ that a woman should feel 
80, neither,” said Luther Janes, sympathetically. 
“Seems ’s if twas agin nater when they don't get 
oue. I s’pose she'll take Parson Averill—don’t 
you, Lucilly?—and I don’t doubt he’s all he'd 
ought to be, if he has got a kind of a narrer, con- 
tracted look. I expect that look don’t mean no- 
thin’ more’n dyspepsy sometimes, and Drusy ‘Il 
enjoy havin’ him kind of ailin’, so’s’t she can 
nurse him up. There’s nothin’ that suits Drusy 
like doin’ for folks.” 

“T guess she'll have to give up some of her 
queer ways if she marries Mr. Averill,” said Lu- 
eilly. “I don’t believe he’ll approve of ’em. 
Folks laugh at her. You would think she was 
*most crazy sometimes the things she buys. I 
kind of think he’s close, tod. I don’ know exact- 
ly why, but I do. She talks about lendin’, but 
jand! she don’t get more’n half the things back.” 

“I kind of run of an idee that she’s tickled 
when folks don’t fetch ’em back, only she was 
brought up to be-thrifty, and she’s kind of 
doubtful how she'd ought to feel,” said Luther 
Janes, 

“Sh! there she comes! Oh dear! She's been 
down to that bargain store again! I hope Mr. 
Averill will put a stop to it; it’s real ridiculous 
that lending of hers,” said Lucilly, with youthful 
intolerance, 

A middle-aged woman with a brisk and cheer- 
ful air was coming along the garden path. Her 
strong likeness to her brother was curious, be- 
cause it was in spite of the fact that nature had 
given her angles for his curves and an anxious 
brow instead of his unwrinkled and jovial aspect. 

She sat down upon the step, and with an ap- 
pearance of childish delight untied a package 
which she carried. “There! it was a bargain, 
or else I shouldn’t felt as if I could’a’ bought it,” 
she said. “ Marked down from fifty cents to a 
shillip’. Some folks might think ’twas kind of 
frivolous.” Lucilly shrewdly suspected that a 

thonght of Parson Averill had intruded upon 
Aunt Drusy’s childish satisfaction. “ But then 
folks will curl their hair. The Lord didn’t seem 
to think ’twas frivolous to let nature curl some 
folks’s. Don’t you remember, Lucilly, the night 
the Jenkins girls and Martha Sprowle had to 
stop here on their way to the sociable, and curl 
up their bangs that the rain had spoiled; and we 
hadn't anything -but the poker fer ’em to do it 
with, and Marilly Jenkins burnt one side of hers 
clear off? Well, P’'ve*been thinkin’ ever since 
that we ought to be prepared when folks come 
along that way; and so when I saw this Electric 
Hair-Curler marked down to a shillin’, I jumped 
at it. Of course it won't be any use to Lucilly, 
seein’ her hair curls natural; don’t seem as if I 
ever got hold of anything that was any use to 
Lucilly.” Miss Drusy looked wistfully at the 
coldly averted face of her niece. “ But I thought 
maybe she'd like to feel that we had something 
to lend.” 

“ You've got something else, Aunt Drusy,” said 
Lucilly, in.a severe tone. 
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“JT didn’t expect you'd be interested,” said 
Aunt Drusy, who, although moved by conflicting 
emotions, never failed to show at length all her 
purchases. This time she disclosed two small 
woolly quadrupeds, mounted upon rickety plat-, 
forms with broken wheels, and so original in ex- 
ecution as to forbid an the wae 
kingdom. “They're in pretty, 
they 2” she said. “And they say the folks that’s 
goin’ to move into the old Hackett house have 
got children. It comes handy to have so: 
in the house to amuse the neighbors’ children, 
I didn’t give much of anything for ’em, ‘count of 
their bein’ a little out of repair, and I expect a 
little tinkerin’ will make ’em all right. And this 
soap—I never did see-soap so cheap as they were 
sellin’ it there; and Abby Ellen is real kind of 
nigh about lendin’ her soap; and if there’s any- 
thing that folks are kind of slow and forgetful 
about fetchin’ back, it’s soap. This toilet soap— 
well, I thought the queer shapes of it, the mon- 
keys and the little fat babies, would make an im- 
pression on folks’s minds, so they’d remember 
that they’d borrowed it; it will be a real savin’ 
in that way. That package? O—h! that’s a 
little mite of tobacco! I don’t s’pose I ought to 
encourage such,a habit; the ladies from the s’ci- 
ety that come to see me about it they made:me 
nervous. I didn’t seem to have anything to say, 
except that old Ichabod Toosey, over to the poor- 
house, hadn’t a mite of comfort in the world ex- 
cept his pipe, and the town wouldn’t furnish no 
tobacco. They kept talkin’ about our duty to 
the risin’ generation, but land! Ichabod is goin’ 
on ninety, and he always pays—when he can get a 
job. It’s only a triflin’ accommodation.” 

“ How does it happen that you get out of to- 
bacco, then, Drusy ?” asked her brother, with a 
twinkle in his eves. 

“ Well, there was Mrs. Green Packard ; I lent 
her some to keep out moths, and she forgot to 
fetch it back ; and to tell the truth, old Ichabod 
he scants a little when he pays it back, perticker- 
lerly when I don’t Jet on that I remember how 
much he had. I don’t make any account of it, 
and I can’t really think he'll find in the day of 
judgment that the Lord has, he’s such a poor old 
soul, Seems ’s if I knew just how he felt by the 
way I set by my tea. I don’ know as I could do 
without it anyway. And it isn’t clear to me that 
one’s a sin more’n the other, though one of the 
committee, Mrs. Eli Quimby, that’s a minister's 
daughter, said her father always held that a man 
couldn’t be a Christian and use tobacco.” 

“TI wonder if our minister thinks so?” said 
Lucilly, mischievously. 

Miss Drusy looked troubled. ‘“ He does seem 
real kind of strict, don’t he?” she said. “ And 
maybe it is the right way to look at it. Some- 
times I'm afrajd it’s because I ain’t spiritual that 
I can’t seem to see it so. Tobacco is hurtful, 
they say, more’n what tea is.” 

Lucilly gave her father a sidelong glance and 
an emphatic nod, which was as if she said, 
“There! you see she means to have him!” 

. Aunt Drusy gathered up her parcels and went 
into the house. She had lost her brisk air and 
her face was heavy. 

“T hope changin’ her ways ain’t goin’ to put 
her out more’n it pays,” said her brother. “Of 
course marriage is a good thing, more perticker- 
lerly for women-folks, but there’s a sight of com- 
fort to be took too in follerin’ your own ways, 
even if they’re ways that other folks calls odd. 
There was Isaiah Preble, that was subject to low- 
spirited spells, and nothin’ wouldn’t do him any 
good but gettin’ up in the night and havin’ some 
fried onions and playin’ on the ’cordion. Isaiah 
lived a bachelor till he was nigh upon forty, and 
then he up and married Sophrony Nickerson, and 
she put a stop to the fried onions and the ’cor- 
dion ; she said she wasn’t goin’ to have no such 
a-messin’ round and turnin’ night into day; 
’twa’n’t reasonable that it done him any good; 
and in less than two years after he was married 
Isaiah he was carried to the insane asylum. And 
there was Eben Chiswick’s wife, Lizy, she wouldn’t 
have no fire in the settin’-room stove till jest such 
a day of the month, not if everybody froze: they 
did say that Grandmarm Chiswick come to her 
death that way: and everybody in the house had 
got to go to bed at nine o’clock, because she cal- 
c'lated ’twa’n't healthy to set up late. I tell you 
what, Lucilly, it’s a great thing to have a com- 
fortable. pardner. I don’t want to discourage 
young folks, but it’s a more lastin’ consolation 
than bein’ so terrible in love, or even than get- 
tin’ a minister. I don’ know but what I'd better 
drop a word of warnin’ to Drusy.” 

“It won’t do a bit of good,” said Lucilly. 
“And I’m sure it would be a good thing if Mr. 
Averill should make her give up that lending 
business ; the people impose upon her so.” 

“Some folks are bound to be imposed upon,” 
said Luther Janes, “and ’tain’t so tryin’ to have 
it done outside the family as it is in.” 

But in spite of this philosophy he admitted 
that it was “resky busi to meddle or mix 

with courtin’,” and decided to let matters take 
their course between Aunt Drusy and her clerical 
admirer, He was not without the vague compas- 
sion which almost all men feel for their female 
relatives who have remained unmarried, and the 
summing up of all his reflections was that, “so 
long as he was a bony fidy beau, at last, mebbe 
Drusy had better take him whuther or no.” Miss 
Drusy herself was less perturbed in spirit by her 
new experiences than were-her relatives. She 
had received the minister’s attentions with gen- 
tle wonder. So far from matrimony were her 
thonghts that it had only just dawned upon her 
that they might be serious. She was like a young 
girl who regards the advent of her first wooer 
with vague alarm, although with delightful fiut- 
terings, and refuses to question her own heart or 
sean the future. The only outward and visible 
signs of her state of mind were a slight timidity 
and abstraction of manner, a new arrangement 
of her hair, which concealed the few-gray streaks, 





and some light blue ribbon upon her bonnet, at 
which Lucilly inwardly jeered. ji 

Lucilly’s suggestion about the tobacco had dis- 
turbed her. 

“ As like as not folks do think I'm crazy about 
lendin’ things, as Lucilly says. I expect he’s heard 
it talked over,” she said to herself. “But I don’t 
really believe he means anything, anyway; 80 it’s 
no use to borrow trouble about it,” she added, 


t, it grape arbor. The 
damp and rickety and mosquito infested, 
minister had forgotten his rheumatism, and 
Drusy was wafted into enchanted regions where 
even ghosts of vanished could not 
walk, She knew that Luther was fond of her in 
a careless brotherly fashion, not un with 
contempt for her spinsterhood, and ly was 
affectionate sometimes, although she was “a trial” 
to her; but here was one who “ her above 
all other women,” who asked her to be his “ hon- 
ored helpmeet.” His phrases were somewhat 
measured and ministerial. Lucilly would inevi- 
tably have laughed at.them, but Drusy was 
conscious of no lack, until suddenly into the en- 
chanted land a did walk in the shape of 
poor old ing Ichabod Toosey. 

The minister was plain-spoken upon that point, 
and very firm; he thought she had allowed her 
kindness of heart to blunt her moral sense a lit- 
tle. And was it not to the encouragement of 
thriftlessness and even dishonesty that she al- 
lowed le to borrow of her, and repay her 
tardily in scanty measure, if at all? Some 
people might regard this as a slight unrighteous- 
ness, but from his lofty moral stand-point no such 
thing as slight wrong-doing was possible, and 
moreover the minister’s wife must be above sus- 
picion, Poor Miss Drusy admitted this, with a 
quelled spirit, but asked time for reflection. She 
spent a sleepless night, and by the next afternoon 
her doubt and trouble had grown too great to be 
carried in her own bosom. She sought her bro- 
ther, the most sympathetic listener at hand, di- 
vulged her troubles, and asked his advice, 

Luther Janes had not forgotten |:is theories 
concerning “ comfortable pardners,” aud he in- 
wardly cherished strong doubts whether Parson 
Averill could be ranked in that category. But 
he had a strong masculine conviction that no 
woman ought to miss her only chance of marriage. 

“ Well, ’two’n’t be so hard to kind of drop the 
business,” he said, cheerfully. ‘You can tell 
folks when they come to borrer that you ain’t 
a-lendin’ no more, and quit buyin’ them kind of 
cur’us things that don’t amount to much, and so, 
without feelin’ it no great, you'll get to be jest 
like other folks.” 

“ But there’s Salome Hodgkins and Mis’ Jake 
Mann dependin’ on me for wash-boards, and Med- 
dy Wheelock that’s so afraid to keep kerosene 
in the house that she has to keep runnin’ over 
for a little, and Huldy Bemis that gets out of 
tea, ’count of a drunken husband, and does set 
so by it, poor soul, and poor half-crazy Sally Pool 
that. won’t go to meet’n’ without she can wear 
my old lace shawl, so’t’s a real means of grace, as 
you might say; and the crutches! seems ’s if 

y—town’s folks, or back folks, or ’way- 
off folks—was always wantin’ crutches; and 
the mournin’ bonnet; I declare if it hasn’t been a 
sight of comfort to folks that couldn’t afford a 
scrap of black in time of affliction ; and if I have 
never been called to mourn since I was a girl, 
thank the Lord! and if Lucilly has made all man- 
ner of fun of that bonnet, I’ve always felt glad I 
bought it. What folks ’ll do if I’ve to give up 
lendin’ !” 

“You'd have more to give, if you was the min- 
ister’s wife, mebbe. That would do jest as well, 
mebbe,” said her brother, with a palpable effort 
to refrain from committing himself, “ It beats 
me to tell how you do make that little money 
that uncle ’Lijah left you go so fur, Drusy.” 

“Tm one that enjoys economizin’ and gettin’ 
bargains—if Lucilly does make fun. Ive en- 
joyed myself considerable, Luther. Seems ’s if I 
just began to have a realizin’ sense of my bless- 
in’s.” 

“ Well, there is blessin’s about a single state 
that you can’t reasonably expect to find in a mar- 
ried one,” said Luther Janes, feeling himself 
tossed helplessly between his theories and his 
sense of what was proper for a woman. ‘ But 
yet, and nevertheless, Drusy, it does seem to me 
that when women-folks gets a chance it’s kind of 
flyin’ in the face of Proverdunce for ’em not to 
take it; not to mention a minister.” 

“T expect that is the right way to look at it, 
Luther,” said Miss Drusy, meekly. 

But she went up to the large attic room where 
she kept her treasures and sat herself down 
among them with a heavy heart.. She could not 
banish the thought of poor old Ichabod Toosey’s 
bitter disappointment when he should find that 
the supplies of tobacco had given out; he would 
weep childishly, and her heart would be wrung. 
She might give him what she had; she believed 
she could not help doing that, although it seemed 
underbanded and deceiving—Miss Drusy’s con- 
science pricked her—and that she thought would 

be encouraging pauperism. Moreover, old Icha- 
bod prized dearly the remnant of independence 
to which he could cling, and loved the business 
flavor of the tobacco transaction. 


troubled mind, a forlorn, agg 
confronted with boardless 
in keroseneless 


miliations which she had prevented. The lame 
and the lazy, Abby Ellen, the thrifty and capable 
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“hired girl,” called them, but they were all dear 
to Miss Drusy’s heart. 

“Seems ’s if nobody ever needed or wanted me 
but just them,” she mourned aloud in the retire- 
ment of the attic. “ Abby Ellen bein’ so smart 
and willin’, and Lucilly takin’ hold of the mend- 


. “And 
seems ’s if our folks expe cted I have him. 
Aunt Abigail called out to me before I got any- 
where near her, when I met her the other day: 
* He ain’t a-fallin’ off, is he?’ she says. ‘We 
were terrible afraid he was a-fallin’ off, because 
we haven’t seen him go past the corner so fre- 
quent lately.’ I was all worked up, and I felt as 
if she onght not to speak so; but I expect she 
and Uncle Phineas would be disappointed, and 
they and most folks would think I’d never had a 
chance. I suppose it’s kind of weak-minded to 
think of that, but Ido. I’ve always felt it, bein’ 
an old maid, and it’s no use denyin’ it.” 

Meanwhile Lucilly had tiptoed out to the piazza, 
and in a cautious whisper demanded of her father, 
“Is she going to have him?” 

Luther Janes shook his ‘head doubtfully. 
“ She appears kind of waverin’,” he said. “Them 
pensioners of hers seems to be in’ on her 
mind, pertickerlerly old Ichabod Toosey. I run 
off an idee that it’s him that’s a- erin’. her 
most, because she’s always thought so hard of 
the town for not allowin’ the old folks to the 
poor-house more ecretur comforts. When Drusy 
takes it into her head to stand up for anybody 
it’s dretful hard to turn her. She don’t like to do 
what folks thinks ain’t right, pertickerlerly when 
they tell her ’tain’t consistunt with her Christian 
perfession ; but that didn’t hender her from bein’ 
as sot as the meetin’-house when that women 
committee come to argy with her.” 

“T don’t see how she can be so foolish !” said 
Lucilly, looking greatly vexed. “She must know 
how people laugh at her, and she ought to think 
how mortifying it is to me,” 

“Well, it ain’t pop’lar not to be like other folks. 
If you ain’t, you’d better pretend you be, if you 
don’t want to be called ridickerlous,” said her 
father, in a philosophizing, impersonal way which 
made Lucilly feel that he did not realize the 
gravity of the situation. 

“It would be so respectable-to be the minis- 
ter’s wife that folks would forget how odd she’s 
been,” she said. 

“?Tain’t the Squire’s folks, can’t be Frank him- 
self, that makes fan of your aunt?” said Lucilly’s 
father, interrogatively, with a twinkle in his eye. 

Lucilly colored. “It isn’t any advantage to a 
girl to have an aunt that folks call crazy,” she 
said. And then she vanished into the house, and 
returned in a moment with her hat, and took her 
way across the fields with a determined air, 

“T don’t know what she’s up to, but it’s some- 
thing,” soliloquized her father, looking after her 
with mild, meditative wonder. “Thar’s a sight of 
business about the young folks now’days. She 
beats me, Lucilly does, and I guess Drusy ain’t 
any match for her neither.” 

While the family were at breakfast next morn- 
ing Ichabod Toosey appeared, and asked for Miss 

rusy. e : 

“T come to tell you, Miss Janes,” said old Icha- 
bod, speaking with some apparent difficulty, and 
with furtive glances about him, “that. I'm a 
changed man. I’ve been a perfessor a good many 
years, but I expect I’ve jest begun to see the er- 
ror of my ways. And ’tain’t the sin alone, but 
I’ve been fetched toa realizin’ sense that tobacco 
is underminin’ my constitution. I ain’t nigh so 
rugged as what I used to be.” 

“Why, why, Ichabod, you can’t expect to be! 
You’re almost ninety!” exclaimed Miss Drusy, 
in astonishment. “And you think so much of 
your little mite of tobacco. Won't it be hard for 
you to give it up?” 

The old man’s lips quivered childishly. “There 
is a sight of human nater about folks when they 
get to be ’most ninety,” he said. “But rather’n 
hender and make trouble for them that’s been 
kind to me—I mean”—old Ichabod hesitated, 
catching a glimpse of Lucilly’s figure lingering 
within hearing—‘“ I mean perfessors hadn’t ought 
to use tobacco, anaes speakin’; I’ve heard tell 
the minister thinks they hadn’t; and if it should 
break up my health, I don’ know what I should 
do; and—and if I should kind of miss it, why, I 
can go out in the shed and set and think of the 
gnawin’s of them ar’tic explorers, and of them 
three Scriptooral characters in the fiery furnace, 
and that had ought to help me bear it.” 

“You sha’n’t do it, Ichabod !” éried Miss Drnsy, 
excitedly. “I know how it is about my tea. 
And nobody can make me believe that the Lord 
grudges his old folks a little mite of comfort like 
that in this vale of tears. Don’t you let ’’em . 
make you believe it, Ichabod. And if you should . 
be out and want to borrow a little, I’ve got a 
fresh lot, just the kind you like best. And you 
needn’t be beholden a mite; you can pay it back 
when you get some.” 

A pitiful eagerness came into old Ichabod’s 
faded eyes. “I hadn’t ought to, Miss Janes—I 
know I hadn’t i 

lv 

about payin’ it back. I hain’t had a mite for 
three days, and I tried to keep from borrowin’, 
because I’m an i man, -You know I 
be, don’t you, Miss Janes? Times is so hard jest 
now ; jobs is skurce”—the old man thrust his 
hands into his pockets and shook them, with no 
result but a great flapping of cloth (the poor- 
house keeper was a large-man, and Ichabod a 
very small one)}—“ but come snow - shovellin’ 
time—” 


The wistful brightness of the old man’s face 
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“~ 
stirred Miss Drusy’s whole heart. “Don’t you 
be a mite worried but what you'll pay; you al- 
. ways have, Come and get all you want between 
’ now and snow-shovellin’, and then we'll square 
up. »” 

Old Ichabod went away radiant, with his pock- 
et full of the delectable “ fine-cut.” His scruples 
had vanished like morning dew. Fortunately 
Lucilly’s loudly voiced opinion of “ town’s. pocr” 
escaped his dulled ears. 

“T don’t know as I really ought to have told 
him that he always paid up, but I don’t believe 
he knows that he scants more’n half,” said Miss 
Drusy. 

“You're too feelin’, Drusy! I cale’late it’s 
makin’ you stand in your own light,” said Luther 
Janes. on szont of them, pena to give up havin’ the 
minister on account ers—” 


was ‘gat Aboy Kelton. Why, I used to go to 
school with her at Hebron Academy. I knew 
her, root and branch. I don’t want to say any- 
thing against those that are dead and gone, and 
there wasn't anything against her, as you might 
say. Keltons were Keitons, and you couldn’t ex- 
pect anything different, I couldn't feel to marry 
Sar’ Abby Kelton’s husband. Maybe it és ridicu- 
lous, I don’t expect a man would understand it, 
but a woman is very apt to judge a man by his 
women-folks. I'm glad Martha happened to 
‘come over last night, so I hadn’t any hesitation 
about poor old Ichabod’s tobacco. No, Luther, 
you can’t be sure that I should have done just so 
anyway, because I ain’t. I do feel happy to have 
it settled so comfortable. I hope he won’t take 
it hard; and I don’t believe he will, Sar’ Abby 
Kelton’s husband! There’s one thing about it 
that worries me a little, and I can’t help it, though 
I know it’s mean-spirited and foolish—I’m afraid 
folks won't know I’ve had a chance.” 





TIJUCA, 
1.—DE PROFUNDIS. 


A pet, deep in the hollow of the hills; 

Full of all sweetest scents and sounds, I know; 
Through bending grasses beautiful streams flow, 
And lovely foliage all the garden fills. 

Bright are the flowers; yet'a deep dread kills 
My joy in them. I like not dells; too low 
Is this fair garden where sweet flowers grow. 
A thirsty eagerness iny spirit thrills 

To seek the mountain-tops; a soul should dwell 
Always upon the heights, where keen the air, 
Not scented with this perfume all too sweet. 
The sun has set already in the dell; 

Yet see! it still is shining higher, where 
With eager longing I would turn my feet! 


IL—AUF DER HOHE. 
Tijuca a deep dell, too low for thee? 
Nay, come with me close to its outer rim. 
Look down. This pretty garden all too trim 
To thy sick fancy, see how it may be 
At once both low and high. Thou hast the rw 
To its security, while mountains grim, 
To tempt thee higher, tower above its brim. 
A thousand feet below us moans the sea; 
A thousand feet below us moans and toils 
The feverish city. Poor mistaken soul, 
Thou hast both peace and hope! Let not thy 
heart 

' Cry out too quickly, wound in the dark coils 
Of subtle Fate. Thou seest a nobler goal; 
Already on the heights perchance thou art. 


Auice Wetitneton Roxtins. 
seins NEAR Rio pe Jankino. 





A GALLANT ARMORER, 


Quire six feet tall, well built, looking, notwith- 
standing his fifty-nine years, still agile, and of 
that sparer build belonging to the Spanish race, 
is Antonio Williams, who is to-day armorer in the 
United States Navy, and now on duty in the cor- 
vette Yantic. Although the gale of the 21st of 
May broke into the larboard bulwark of the ship 
and made a wreck of everything there, the star- 
board compartment, on the deck, where the small 
arms are stored, escaped damage. The storm 
tumbled about the rifles and pistols Williams has 
under his charge, rusted locks and barrels, and 
so when the artist made a sketch of the armorer 
he was still engaged in oiling and furbishing that 
little arsenal allotted to a man-of-war. The por- 
trait of this armorer is presented as that of a re- 
markably good and brave man, who, having pass- 
ed through many perils, has always showed hon- 
orable conduct he pluck. Williams was born 
in Cadiz in 1830, his father having been a sea- 
man before him. In 1845 he. went to Cuba, and 
the same year left the island and became a sail- 
maker’s apprentice in New York. While still a 
lad he was shanghaied, put on a whaler, served 
on her for two years, and was ee one of the 
Sandwich Islands by a rascally. 

In 1865 Williams entered the United States 
Navy, and has remained in it ever since, his steady 
service commencing in 1869. Antonio is the re- 
cipient of the large gold medal, sent him in 1879 
by the United States government for brave deeds 


while forming one of the crew of the unfortunate - 


U.S.N, steamer Huron, wrecked off the coast of 
_ North Carolina on the 23d of November, 1877. 
The of the Navy, in sending the medal 
illiams, wrote to him; “ It is shown 
in evidence that upon that occasion, the wreck- 
ing of the Uae. steamer Huron, you gave up 
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A FOURTH OF JULY RETROSPECTION. 
U. 8. “Gosh! whose country is this, anyhow ?” 


whatever chance of life a foothold upon the 
wrecked vessel offered by taking to the sea, with 
Ensign Young, on a small balsa in the attempt 
to varry a line to the shore for the relief of your 
ship-mates, The effort failed by the shortness 
of the line. Four times capsized on the balsa, 
and nearly drowned, you reached the shore, where, 
before you were clear of the undertow, and not- 
withstanding your bruises and worn condition, 
joining hands with your companion, you helped 
with him to haul two men out of the water, and 
rte 8 joining hands with him again, and run- 
ping Sere into the surf, hauled out two more. It 
shown that you rendered material assist- 
nase to the weak and exhausted men whom you 
had saved.” Then the Secretary concludes, “ For 
conduct so manly, and alike hohorable to your- 
self and the navy, this is justly recognized by 
sending you the gold medal of ithe Lite Life-saving 
rvice.” In addition to this distinction Williams 
received a bronze medal from the Naval Depart- 
ment, 

Asking the armorer about this dreadful ship- 
wreck, when out of the crew‘of the Huron, num- 
bering 188 men, only 34 were saved, Williams's 
replies were very simple and straightforward. 

“ Did you think you would reach the shore ? 4 

was asked. 

“ Yes, I did; and every time the sea knocked 
me off the balsa I set my teeth the harder to- 

ther, and made up my eaad to do my best. 

You know what a sea can do with the Yantic. 
The sea off that coast of North Carolina would 
take me and throw me clear off of the balsa, and 
then I would have to get back again. I was very 
much battered and bruised, as was Mr. Young, 
but he was as brave as you ever find them. If 
we had only known that we were 300 yards 
from the shore we might have done better, but 
we could not see. It was pitch dark. I said to 
myself the wind and the sea must fetch us up 
somewheres near the shore, and we worked about 
three miles of a course on that balsa before we 
struck the beach, and we struck it hard, I tell you. 
Of course I must have been used up, but I didn’t 
know it then. I was so glad Mr. Young was 
saved. I saw more work to do, and I forgot the 
pains in my back, where the seas, or a spar, or 
something struck~me. I was three months in 
hospital before I got all over it. I never was a 
strong man after it; though my nerves were just 
as good as ever, but I tell you, sir, 1 do not want 
to see any more storms like that of the Yantic 
in May. I been to sea all my life, and that was 
the worst storm. I tell you what help us ail, the 
easy way the officers took it. No fuss, no holloa- 
ing; they just pase orders through the captain ; 

and then the erew was young and spry and jump 
like cats at the work to do, and they hung on it. 
I was by the captain. I see how nice he work 
the ship. He was a good officer. He knew just 
what to do; but I don’t want to see anything of 
that kind again. That sea spoil all my guns. It 
rust them; and I have been trying to clean them 
up ever since.” 

Antonio Williams is the man, when it was 

t that the Yanlic would founder, who 
strapped on his medals, and declared that if he 
went down he would still carry his decorations 
for manly and honorable conduct about him. 
“ That’s the belt I put them in, and I wear it for 
three days—until the medals hurt my back. The 
sea make the bronze medal a little green, but the 
gold one is just as bright as when my adopted 


country give it me”—and then Antonio Williams 
took some oil on a rag and tried to polish off a 
very rusty rifle barrel. 





SW EET-BRIERS. 


Weza I my lady's Diatere 3 Nay, not Ho, 
When I anew her face would know, 


‘Down thoonghs the saree om 9 pmo Genera wo I go 


To where the wild sweet-briers bud and 
silent in half-wakened morns, 
Lo, my dear er er 


Amid the blooms herself I 

Both bend waver with the same Son tirest grace, 

The same shy fi burn on each fair face, 

And both do b in a sheltered piace. 

What say you, that “the brier rose hath thorns”? 

Still holds the semblance, sv in truth hath she. 
Luoy E. Tinwey. 


There, wait! 
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A COUNTRY ROAD. 


Yxuzow with dast it sleeps in noonday’s glare, 

Yellow with dust it stretches -far away; 

On the mossed wall the chipmonks triek and play, 
Where golden daisies broider all the air. 

Now nature seems to dream ’mid fragrance’ rare, 

For summer silence holis unbroken sway, 

Till round the bend a creaking wain of hay 
Comes lumbering down the drowsy thoronglifare. 
Then all is still again; the orchard trees 

Are motionless as the distant purple hills 

On which the shadows of the white clonds rest, 
When suddenly the white-flecked clover seas 
All FP gee tremble, while the bobolink trills 
wildest melodies with sweet unrest. 
R. K. Munxerrniox. 


THEODORE DWIGHT WOOLSEY. 


Tue college Presidents to whom the oid Yalen- 
sians look back with most love and veneration 
are the Dwights and those who are of thetn; and 
of all the teachers and governors that have come 
from that noted family, the old man who is just 
dead at the age of eighty-eight is the one whose 





. Rame means most to the majority of the living 


alumni, Every year from 1871 until 1887 the 
graduates of Yale during Commencement week 
went to the ex-President’s house, and heard a 
cheery word of welcome from tie man who had 
spent a long life under the elms of New Haven. 
In 1888 he was too weak to meet his friends ; and 
this year, after a hard twelve-month struggle, lre 
is dead. 
Theodore Dwight Woolsey was not only.one of 
the great teachers of the day when denomina- 
tionalism and education went together, but he 
-was a liberal leader in a movement which has 
unshackled the intellectual work of the colleges, 
and has dignified: the task of instruction. He 
and Mark Hopkins, of Williams College, preach- 
ers as they were, were teachers first. They were 
contemporaries, and distinctly different from their 
theological predecessors. oolsey’s nature was 
net chilled or warped by Puritan austerity. He 
loved his kind, and was a preacher of the gospel 
which lifts the gloom from human souls. The 
quality which made him‘a teacher rather than a 
theologian like the long line Of his predecessors 
brought him closer in contact with the young and 
modern life of Yale, both graduate and under- 
graduate. The old traditions of the college had 
governed with a strong hand from its foundation 
by the ten ministers of the Connecticut colony in 
1700 until nearly the middle of the present cen- 


- tury. Ministers still rule the college, but the 


ministers who were educated under President 
Woolsey are not the mighty theologians that went 
before them. 

Dr. Woolsey was born in New York, October 
31, 1801. His father was a merchant of the city ; 
his mother was Elizabeth, the sister of Dr. Timo- 
thy Dwight, the President of Yale. When Wool- 
sey was nineteen years old, in 1820, he was grad- 
uated. He was counted even then a great Greek, 
and after a year’s study of law he put himself 
in training for the congenial career which had 
been marked out for him. He pursued theology 
at Princeton for two years, and then, in 1823, 
was appointed tutor at Yale. He was licensed 
to preach in 1825, but he never was the incum. 
bent of any other pulpit than that of his college. 
He was destined for the Greek ‘professorship, and 
in crder to prepare himself for his duties, he 























SMITHKINS, “ W' 
Your infernal steamer 
captain and ask him to throw it 
awange my toilet.” 


OIL ON THE WATERS. 
STEWARD, Did zon ring, sir ?” 


wather. BS opm at en ent on deck this morning with Miss Jenkins. 
Tabbles wou cmt aw 


ange my hair. Take this bottle of oil to the 


and see if it won’t get the Atlautic quiet enongh for me to 
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THE LATE REV. THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D., EX-PRESIDENT OF 
YALE COLLEGE.—Fsom a Puotogrars ny Pacu.—[Sez Pace 563.) 


spent three years in studying and travelling in 
Germany, France, and Italy. During these jour- 
neyings he began the collection of his famous 
library of Greek literature, which he recently pre- 
sented to the Yale library, 

He was appointed to the chair of Greek in 1831, 
and within two years began his active literary 


work, which continued for half a century, Among 


his earlier students was Senator Evarts, who at 
an alumni dinner announced that President Wool- 
sey and he knew more Greek than any other two 
men in the country. For fifteen years Woolsey 
devoted himself entirely to the Greek language 
and literature. He did not publish any original 
works in the language, but he edited the Alcestis 
of Euripides, the Antigone of Sophocles, the Pro- 
metheus of, Machylus, the Electra of Sophocles, 
and the Gorgias of Plato. His notes were not so 
abundant as those made by more modern editors, 
but the text was accurate, and the Woolsey edi- 


A NAVAL HERO--ANTONIO 
From « Puorocraru 


tions were the hand-books of the Greek plays in 
the most of American colleges, - 

In 1846, after a service of fifteen years in the 
Greek chair, Dr. Woolsey was made Président of 
the college. His fame as an educator, and the 
affection with which he was regarded by the stu- 
dents under him, gave a great impetus to the in- 
stitution. “It was under Woolsey that Yale made 


its firstsstrong steps toward becoming a universi- , 


ty, and President Dwight’s task is the lighter for 
the work that was accomplished by his prede- 


cessor. 

After his election to the presidency, Dr. Wool- 
sey’s literary work became more original. His 
discourses on education and his sermons were 
generally delivered at college Commencements 
and in the chapel, but he especially delighted in 
writing on international Jaw, political and social 
science, and on religious topics. He was not, how- 


ever, to escape wholly from his first love, for his ~ 


x 


WILLIAMS, ARMORER U.8.8S. “YANTIC.” 
sy F. Pearsact.—(Suez Pace 563.) 


jand the sales have been continued in 


* somely in cash upon’ their'pro; 


nara be a suthority. In 1869 he 
only a tex tan au ¥ 

published a volume of Hesays on Diesres Di- 
United This work greatly stimu 
agitation for a uniform national divorce law in 
this country, In 1874, after the death of, Dr. 
Francis Lieber, Dr. Woolsey edited the (Civil 
Liberty and Self-Government, and the Manual of 
Political Ethics, In 1877 he published Political 
Science, and in 1880 Communism and Socialism. 
His first religious work, except sermons and ad- 
dresses, was published in 1871, the year of his 
resignation of the presidency, after a service of a 
uarter of a century: it was The Religion of the 
Past and the Future. 

Yalensians will remember their old president, 
however, as a preacher. He was a man of re- 
markable phys and intellectnal power and 
vitality, this is visible th the sermons 
and college addresses which gave him his greatest 
fame. In his prime he was counted as one of 
the great, preachers of the country. 

Dr. Woolsey died on the first of this month. 
The end had been coming fora year. For several 
months the body, once remarkable for its vigor, 
grew to be so weak that some member of his 
family always accompanied the venerable man 
when he went for his daily walk. Three weeks 
before his death he went with his daughter to 
pay a farewell visit to the campus and the col- 
lege buildings, Sixty-four of the eighty-eight 
years of his life had been spent at Yale. From 
the beginning of his freshman year until his 
death he had lived only nine years: outside its 
walls, 





THE WEEK IN WALL STREET. 


Tue composure of Wall Street has been rudely 
shaken since last week, and Western railroad 
stocks closed on the eve of the national holiday 
two to three points lower than last Thursday, with 
Atchison down as much as 5} per cent. This is 
not due to the working of the money market, for 
there has been none of the stringency — 
regarded as quite possible in passing from June 
to July. Demand loans on railroad collateral 
did not go above 5 per cent., and money was 
abundant yesterday afternoon at 8 per cent. ; nor 
has there been any increase of caution on the 
part of money-lenders. The shipment of gold 
on Saturday was less than half of the preceding 
week, and foreign exchange has ruled easier, so 
that further gold shipments have scarcely entered 
into calculation. The decline began with what 
seemed to be an attack upon Atchison in Boston, 
accompanied by a renewal of old rumors: that the 
read would soon pass into the hands of a receiver, 
spite of as- 
burances that these rumors were unfounded. It 
must, however, be said that money seems to have 
been more active in Boston than here, and this 
may have had something to do with the pressing 
for sale of this particular stock. The weakness 
of Atchison led to large sales of it by speculative 
holders, and this stock has gone before all others 


’ both in extent of decline and volume of transac- 


tions, : 
The difficulties among the St, Paul and Chi- 
cago railroads and the members of the Interstate 


’ Railway Association have also become sharper, 


if not actually greater, and Chicago operators 
have sold heavily for a decline, not without sus- 


-picions in this market that there has been coh- 


certed action between speculators and railroad 
officials.. Such suspicions, however, are part of 
the stock in trade of Wall Street, and it is useless 
to dwell upon them in face of the known diffi- 
culties of the ‘railroad problem in the regions 
traversed by the roads referred to. More impor- 
tant, for the moment, is the fact that the temper 
of the market has changed ; from being high and 
hopeful, as it was a week ago, it has become crit- 
ical and nervous, and discussions which scarcely 
ruffled it ten days since have this week. seemed 
to it of great and fresh importance, Many causes, 
doubtless, have contributed to this sudden change 
of feeling; perhaps the weakness of Atchison 
more than any single thing, and the continuance 
of hot, damp weather in this city has certainly 
done something to make local speculators more 
susceptible to unfavorable news and rumors. 
The railroad difficulties themselves have been ap- 
preciated for some time, and those who are most 
directly charged with the task of adjusting them 
have not abandoned their labors, nor has the con- 
fidence of holders of stocks given way. The 


bearish, and 


quite moderate. i Krk 
The dealings in trust stocks continue to be ac- 


tive, and indeed lead trust is the most active thing - 
‘in the market. The public has not yet shown 


signs of wearying of this new variety of stock, 
though it is constantly reminded of the great op- 
portunities afforded to insiders to eae tage 
the. drawbacks incident to stocks of which the 


amount is not officially certified, the speculative 


public has found a in buy- 
ing and selling the trusts, in which they believe 
there is both intrinsic value and a profitable busi- 
ness carried on. One more has been added to 
this group—the American Cattle Trust—and an 
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the assets reported by this poncern 
ths oantont Ceotetierot Oo mac, 
conor toee 

‘refineries ° stock has 


o 


to the 
with the means 


ments good, and there 

profitable business th: 

of the country, South as well as West, 

without check, and everything points to an active 
money before The recent ex- 


fall. 


held for redemption of bank-notes surrendered. 
For the moment money is easy, but no one can 
eay how: suddenly it will become dearer when 
the crops begin to move. The Treasury is watch- 
ed by every one interested in financial matters, 
as it has been for so many years, and the usual 
hope is indulged that. it will make its disburse- 
ments timely as well as‘ liberal, Is this reason- 
able hope to be disappointed ? 
H. J. Macponaxp. 
New York, Thursday, July 4, 1889. 





THREE REBELLIONS A DAY, 
Tunez rebellions, obstinate, though bloodless, occur 


in the stomach of the dyspeptic who partakes of food 


thrice a day. The digestive organ refuses on each oc- 
casion to perform the duty assigned to it by rature, 
and trouble ensues. How discipline, how regulate it ? 
Simply with a wineglassful of the genial invigorant 
and appetizer, Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters, before 
each meal and before retiring. Digestion will, after 
a course of this pleasant regulator, become easy, and 
its forerunner, appetite, also improve. Nervousness 
and insomnia, always induced by chronic dyspepsia, 
will disappear with its disappearance thus insured, 
and constipation and biliousness, its usual attendants, 
also take their leave.- Not only will the system ac- 
quire strength, but also substance by a more_perfect 
assimilation of the food. Rheumatism, malarial and 
pare complaint, and neuralgia yield to the Bitters. 
—(Ado.]} . 


. Warn was we gave her ! sites 

Whea ehe'tas a CRUE whe ton for Gastria, 
When she became Mies, she clung to toria. 
When she had Children, she gave ( 





{Adv.) 





ADVICE TO MOTHERS,— - 
Maus. Winetow’s Soornine Syxup should always be 
ing. It soothes the’child, —_- 
a 





' “BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA,” 
Tur Great Paws Reutever, 
External I ‘Rheumatism, Pain in 


Col 
Braioee, 66 a bottle. 1ade.} 








Iupreiat Granum.—The safest, most reliable, and 
wholesome for Infants and Children.. A nour- 
ishing, strengthening, and delicious Food for nursin 
Mothers, Invalids, Convalescente,and the Aged.—[Adv, 





USE BROWN’S CAMPHORATED SA PONACEOUS 
a 7 pra for the TEETH. DELICIOUS, 2c. 





CORNELL'S _BENZOIN COSMETIC SOAP 
Keeps the skin soft, white, and healthful. 25 cents. 
All Drnggists, or P. 0. Box 2148, New York.—[Ado.} 





Aut danger of drinking impure water is avoided b 
adding 20 Sone of Aneostuga Burrens.—[ Adv. ] J 





Unri the blood is cleansed of impurities, it is use- 
less to attempt the cure of any disease. Rheumatism, 
which is traceable to an acid in the blood, has been 
cured, in numerous cases, by the use of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla, external treatment being of no avail. —[Adv.) 
——— EE 
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barte also. : MEMORIAL WINDOW OF HELEN ANGIER |AMES IN THE CHURCH AT NORTH EASTON, MAS$ACUUSRTTS,—By Joun La Fasce 
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TE RENAISSANCE OF STAINED GLASS 


‘ ¢ tt 
analyze the’ pleasure that smile secure while {t realizes the glories of its historic past and Were, then, the-makers of the lovely windows of Chartres atid 
music on the ears, into ie her sister cathedrals colorists ? Assuredly they. were, but not such 
that sg ep Hog nme , containing some 1400 sub, colorists as we have to-day, . Their work hag‘ id simplicity, 
of the , for a cer- ing old town have fine glass a naiveté that. is touching, but it affects‘ one like the music of 
anne pet at citiers, Tours, Auxerre, Cler- certain old composers, which is indeed rich after a fasliion; as 
nd in the colors. There is the thirteenth, fourteenth, and red with other old music, but was,made for instruments of 


com 
try has such a display, If tnualk sisoae oy un ctulaaiten Wh Sie pliers, tact cdttane oe faisly 
that the place where most compared with the splendid results of modern masters. - Thirty 
the-absenee of ptoof years ago Didron and Lafaye, of Paris, offered so much finer 


and American firms imi- 


a> 


tated them as soon as the Paris Exposition brouglit the workmen 
of the different nations in contact. In this country, until a few 
overweighs all — years ago, churches were content to ‘buy crade 
in some imitations of poor work by these learned men; 
=——=—~_ poor because they lacked 

were tied to conventional imitations of the old 


sense of color, and 


Certain English artists were the first to break 
away, be it said to their honor, from the jaiceless 
style of Paris and Brussels. From them much 
glass came and still comes tc America. At first 
the English glass bad the merit of boldness and 
individuality, although always weak in color and 

in design. Previous. to Rossetti, awk- 


ward figures and ex- 
pressions that reflect- 
ed a cériain rudeness 
and disdain were com- 
mon’ in English win- 
dows; after tie pre- 
Rapheelive movement 
a breath of genuine 
art. blew for a ‘little, 
and stained gines felt 
the reviving inflaence. 
So far as the United 
States is coucerned, 
however, the vitality 
of the British mcve- 
ment exhausted itself 
long before it reached 
our shores. We haye 
suffered’ from the dri- 
est, stiffeat work fiom 
France“and Belgium, 
the most affectéd ‘and 
— products. of 

iglish. workmen ‘in 
giasa. * 

Such, “however,” is 
the respect of the 
Protestant clergy of 
the United States for 
art. work admired in 
England, such: the zeal 
of their Catholic 
brethren in Christ for 
art work popolar in 
Belgium ‘and ~ Italy, 
that tative uitists of 
the highest -. merit 
found it hard to‘ obtain 
a foothold ini churches 
where these ‘conscien- 
tious. but ‘Wehrisome 
products of Europe fill 
window: after window. 
They remind. one of 
the .religiona : pictures 
on copper destined for 
Mexico ‘and South 
America, which used 
to” be fabricated in 
vast quantities at Mad- 
rid for export tothe be- 
nighted Indies. Mak- 
inig exception of the 
windows from Mr. W. 
Morris, there is rio in- 
dividuality to them; 
one sées that they can 
be oftdered by the 
gross, They add no- 
thing to the artistic 
impression of the ser- 
vices. Nove of them 
deliglit ior’ soften. tlie 
worshipper ; they‘ ate 
powerless to fead men 
by way of. the .refine- 
ments that address the 
noblef senses to that 


bb oe #élm_ filled 
a gldéw which sen- 
sitive ‘people ~ experi- 
ends befote the old 
glass madé“by the lit- 


- te masters of Ekrope. 


*“Why—sach was the 


- question that forced it- 


self upon me ss'I once 
stood in ‘Chartres— 
cannot the mukers in 
the présetit ~ century 
equal the work of the 
grand pétiod of stained 
glass. when they have 
the advantages’ of a 
‘much larger palette of 
colors, when the chem 
ical reactions of: pig- 
ments under heat are 
far betier known, the 
glass itwelf infinitely 
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MEMORIAL WINDOW IN CHURCH AT OURANIC, NEW JERSEY.—By Frawor Latnnor, 


strives hard to give Italy the credit‘of first ucing windows of 
high artistic worth, Yet France and are the countries 
in which they first appeared; northern France is still the land 
where the most and the best old glass is found. It would be dif- 












" glass factories in ancient times to warrant as fn suppie- 
, ae tands fabricated thé matérial to any de- 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


ficult to show for Italy so early, a 
date as a.p..450, the year in which 
Saint Patient built -at “Lyons « 
church with green and: 


ods italian stained windows.appear 
~ inferior to French. When the 
duomo at Florence approached 

| glassmen were import- 


‘ed into the church from the white 
light of the’sky°or the yellow of 
the sun. How came it that a.land 
pre-eminent for artists-and a city 
where geniuses in the arts abound- 
ed should have looked to the North 


ner’needs. In the Le- 
vant, in Italy, men are 
not so bitterly assailed 
by cold that they are 
forced to seal the ap- 
ertures of their public 
buildings which let in 
light. . A climatic rea- 
son made France, if not 
invent. the window. 
pane, at least make it 
a commonplace; a cli- 
matic reason gave to 
France, far behind It- 
aly in sculpture, oil, 
and fresco at that 
epoch, the honor of 
pre-eminence in stain- 


ed glass, 
The early churches in 


the Levant and Italy 
used glass in mosaics, but rarely, if ever, in the form of 
panes, In Dalmatia a number of basilicas have esca 
the restorations under which San Maroo, in Venice, has 
suffered. In the duomo at Parenzo the keen eye of Mr. 
T.G. Jackson noted the neglect by the architects of 
openings for windows, and in his recent delightful vol- 
umes en Dalmatia remarks: “It was to the walls, and 
not, a8 in later ages and more Northern styles, to the 
windows, that the architect desired to attract the eye.” 
He fortunately noted a number of cases in these old 
buildings, erected = Byzantine masters and decorated 
even more beautifully than the famed churches of Ra- 





bladder, oiled linen, parchment, mica, 
substituted for such primitive 
@ glass inferior in _ to that of to-day, | 
but stained with all the art of little masters of color, 


glass in the windows, At ail peti. 


* ed from the North to give it thé . 


touch of ificence that. comés 
when light and sombre colors, wise-~ 
lyn in fine designs, are filter. 
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: an worth noting before the fall of the Roman Empire, but every 
that 


to northern France as an early centre of the art. So 
that-when Colbert founded glass factories in Normandy and at Paris 
with workmen stolen from the Murano shops of Venice, he was only 
pide ese industry which once flourished in the same region 
under the encourtgement of the Churchmien. During that revival 
# nobleman who ‘put*capital in glass-making, or worked with his 
own hands at the furnace, lost none of his nobility. He wore his 
sword and hat with thé bést; his dogs were cared for by his em- 
ployer ;-and for the evening theal he bad the right to claim a piace 
at that master’s table, It was by such wise ordinances, suited to 
the prejudices of the: times, that Colbert sought to engage edu- 
cated men in the artistic, Portal glasa,” The United States 
freed themselves from a feidal system which camé across the At- 
lantic with the settlers, and held ‘on in many places till the Revo-~ 
lution. Colbert's idea is being realized now, when artists of good 
birth, education, and social distinetion do not think themselves de- 
graded by the workshop, and-have turned their attention more es- 
pecially to-that art of the’glass-maker’ once plated by Colbert ori 


sucti.a high plane in, Franee, © 
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“THE VISION OF ST. JOHN"—WINDOW IN TRINITY CHURCH, 
BOSTO 


N.—By Joun La Fares, 
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